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CALENDAR FOR AUGUST. 


Now sober InDusrRy, illustrious power ! 
Hath raised the peaceful cottage, calm abode 
Ofinnocence and joy ; now sweating, guides 
The shining plowshare ; tames the stubborn soil ; 
Leads the Jong drain along the unfertile marsh ; 
Bids the bleak hill with vernal verdure bloom, 
The haunt of flocks ; and clothes uhe barren heath 
With waving harvests and the golden grain. 

MICHAEL Bruce. 


HOT, dusty, dog-day 

Month is AuGusT 

—when the wise 

denizens of the ci- 

ty fly to the cool 

retreats of the 

country, to enjoy 

their dolce far ni- 

= ente there, or those 

who love show and 

excitement _tor- 

ment themselves 

in stifled rooms, 

preyed upon by 

musquitoes and other night- 

walkers, and the scarcely 

less remorseless customs of 

popular watering-places! What is 

Saratoga water or Sulphur water 

to the sweet breath of cows, and zephyrs, and 

the bleating of lambs or the chirping of crickets 

in the fresh and cool and invigorating country 
air P 

A feeling and accomplished writer in the Edin- 

burgh Review, many years ago, said, “The Year 

has now reached the parallel to that brief, but 

perhaps best period of human life, when the prom- 

ises of youth are either fulfilled or forgotten, and 

the fears and forethoughts connected with de- 

cline have not yet grown strong enough to make 

themselves felt ; and consequently when we have 

nothing to do but look around us and be happy. 

It has, indeed, like a man at forty, turned the cor- 

ner of its existence; but, like him, it may still 





fancy itself young, because it does not begin to 
feel itself getting old, And perhaps there is no 
period like this for encouraging and bringing to 
perfection that habit of tranquil enjoyment in 
which all true happiness must mainly consist; 
with pleasure it has, indeed, little to do; but 
with happiness it is every thing.” 

Hay making is now nearly completed, or, at 
least, the principal part of it is done, and a gen- 
erous crop has been gathered in, The copious 
rains of June overflowed the low meadows, and 
in some places, the water stood upon them so 
long as greatly to injure the growing crop, and 
make it somewhat later than usual. Buta few 
good days’ in August will see these meadows 
cleared off. 

Our farmers are learning to value this de- 
scription of hay less and less, and to depend 
more upon the clover, red-top and timothy. 
There are many acres of wet meadow in New 
England that ought to yield better hay than they 
do. They need to be drained, that the surface 
water may run off early, and not stand upon 
them long enough to kill out the sweet grasses, 
—and now is the time to do it. There isa little 
respite between hay-making and harvesting, and 
every farmer who has a piece of meadow that may 
be improved by ditching, especially if it is near 
his dwelling, should embrace the present time to 
begin it, at least. For this, we might suggest 
several reasons. The present is usually the dry- 
est season of the year, and of course is the most 
convenient time for such work. As we have al- 
ready said, the farm work does not crowd as hard 
as it did in haytime, or as it will in harvesting, 
and thirdly, you need a pile of meadow muck for 
the barn-yard, the hog-sty, and W&rn-cellar, and 
by ditching where this material abounds you 
will “kill two birds with one stone.” 

Throw the mud into heaps, and when the 
ground is frozen, it will be ready to haul off. Put 
it into convenient piles near, the barn, and let 
the frosts of winter pulverize it, and after you 
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have carried out the manure in the spring, you 
will know what use to make of it. You canpot 
spend a few days, at this time, more profitably in 
any other way, than in ditching and reclaiming. 

Aveust is the time for plowing and seéding 
down such mowing lands as need re-seeding. 
That is, if the work is done in this month, the 
grass will gain such growth and strength as 
to go through the winter with more safety than 
if postponed to a later day,—it will not be so 
likely to get winter-killed. From the 10th of 
August to September 20, is appropriate time for 
this work. There can be no doubt that this is the 
best way to resuscitate worn-out grass lands. 
But it is important that it be done in season. 
The warmth of AuGust will cause the seed to 
germinate, and get a good start, and be pre- 
pared to resist the frosts of autumn. By this 
mode of reseeding, nothing is lost but the fall 
feed, and on land where the crop of grass is 
small, this is of little value. 

Plow to a good depth, according to the nature 
of the land, and spread on a liberal dressing of 
compost, and harrow thoroughly. Then sow the 
seed and harrow again, and follow with the roller, 
leaving the surface as smooth as a floor. If the 
ground is wet, and the surface should be thrown 
by the frost of the coming winter, pass over it 
with the roller again in the spring. This will 
leave it in good condition for the mowing ma- 
chine. The compost will give the grass an early 
start in the spring, and the roots will soon find 
the mellow, decaying sod, and you will have a 
full crop of grass the next season. It will be 
a week later than the crép on fields that have 
been laid down two or three years, but quite 
equal in quantity and quality. A good soil, 
moderately moist, may be plowed and re-seeded 
in this way, once in six or eight years, and made 
to yield steadily a fine crop of hay, of the very 
best quality, at a trifling expense. 

We have long been convinced that this is the 
best way of treating grass lands, that are rather 
low and moist. If they are planted with hoed 
crops, it takes about three years to get the sod 
well rotted and pulverized. They are cold, and 
cannot always be planted early, and are hard to 
work, and the crops are apt to be injured by the 
cut worm, and require re-planting, and if after 
two or three years of cultivation, they are sowed 
down with grass and oats, the grass-seed is much 
less certain tq catch well, so that on the whole, 
we consider fall-seeding, as it is called, much the 
most certain and economical way of keeping 
grass lands in good condition. But as we have 
already said, success will depend very much on 
doing the work at the right time,—and now is a 
good time to be about it. 

In June, and also in July, we hinted at the im- 





portance of keeping a watchful eye upon the 
weeds. This matter is no less’ important this 
month, for now the weeds are maturing their 
seeds, and if you let them ripen, they will make 
much work for next year. 

The hoeing is now generally finished, but. if 
the ground is weedy, it will py well to go through 
the field, row by row, and pull out with care all 
the weeds that have escaped the hoe. Make 
thorough work of this, and it will save a deal of 
vexatious labor next year. 

We have a friend who takes the utmost care of 
his garden in the early part of the season. He 
rakes it over as often as twice a week, and not a 
weed can be found in it during the month of 
June. But after he has got his first mess of po- 
tatoes, which he usually does on the Fourth of 
July, he gets tired of the work, and hangs up his 
hoe and rake, and in September his ground is 
covered with weeds which yield a fine crop of 
seed, and of course, he will find enough to do 
next spring, and indeed, every spring, as long as 
he lives, if he continues the same course. Now 
if he would take as much pride in showing a clean 
surface among his plants in AuGusT and SEp- 
TEMBER, as he does in JUNE, he would find the 
labor of tending his garden grow less and less 
every year. He is not the only one who needs a 
little good advice in this respect. There are many 
gardens that look well in the spring and early 
summer, but in autumn are like the garden of 
the sluggard, all overgrown with weeds. This is 
poor economy. It will be cheaper in the long run 
to pull out every weed that shows itself, not only 
in the spring, but in the summer and autumn. 
This will leave the ground in a state to be much 
more easily taken care of next year. And even 
if the ground is to be seeded down next year, it 
will pay well to keep it free from weeds, in order 
to prevent a mixture of weeds with the grain 
crop. ; 

The farmer always has enough to do. He can 
never afford to be idle. But it is a matter of 
much importance that he be employed in labors 
appropriate tothe season. As he cannot do every 
thing at once, he must use his best judgment in 
selecting the proper labor for to-day. Let him 
do this well, and to-morrow will bring its appro- 
priate work. Thus every day will be spent to the 
best advantage, and at the close of the season, he 
will not have to‘lament his “lost days.” 





DrvucciyG ANIMALS.—Continual dosing ani- 
mals is just as useless and injurious to them, as 
is constant swallowing drugs and poisonous 
compounds to the human system. It is all folly 
to allow your stables to become hospitals, and to 
smell and appear like an apothecary’s shop. It 
is much more humane to shoot a horse, or ak 
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an animal in the head at once, than to force 
down its throat doses of ane Pr wt quality or 
action you know little about, having the effect to 
create disease when it did not exist, and prolong 
suffering much beyond the time in which nature 
would herself effect a cure.—American Agricul- 
turisé. 





For the New England Farmer. 
A HORSE WORTH OWNING. 


Mr. Eprror :—The following is a biographical 
sketch of one of the most noble specimens of the 
horse species; and appreciating the design and 
usefulness which this superior animal, the horse, 
subserves to the service and pleasure of the 
“Lords of Creation,” the writer would heartily 
concur with the views of others, and commend 
their laudable efforts to improve the condition, 
not only in enacting laws against inhuman and 
brutal treatment, but in personal care and proper 
attention to the keeping, driving and health of 
this noblest of all beasts. 

“Old White,” as she is called, was first owned 
in this town by Capt. Joshua Dodge, Mr. Dodge 
having popent her of a horse-dealer at Lynn. 
Of her birth-place, sireship and previous history 
we have not yet learned anything, except that 
she probably passed through the hands of sev- 
eral owners; and it appears that up to that time, 
her merits were not fully discovered, as she was 
bought by Mr. Delp for only fifty dollars, 
though then with foal. She served her owner 
on a farm to his highest satisfaction, till her colt 
was old enough and broken to work, when she 
was supposed to be eighteen years old, and Mr. 
Dodge not having use for more than one horse, 
sold her for fifty dollars, to Capt. George Apple- 
ton, of this town, her present owner, (and by the 
way, we = suppose that “Old White” must 
be thoroughly disciplined, as she had been under 
two captains, covering a period of seventeen 
years of her existence!) Capt. Appleton has 
owned her upwards of fourteen years, and her 
present age must, of course, exceed thirty-two 
years. During the time owned by Capt. Apple- 
ton, she had been put to most every use in which 
any horse is capable of service; and was able to 
perform as much labor ina given time. She 
would endure fatigue and exposure without dis- 
qualifying her for actual and constant work. 

Even at the age of twenty and upwards, she 
was quite distinguished for speed; and in many 
instances has proved more than a match for quite 
smart horses. She has drawn. loads of hay of 
twenty and twenty-five hundred weight to Sa- 
lem, a distance of nine miles, without difficulty, 
not excepting even the steep and difficult hills 
on this route; and has been used in carrying 
the mail to the depot, Capt. Appleton being 
postmaster, performing this once a day most of 
the time, Sundays excepted, for the past ten or 
twelve years, and has probably by private car- 
riage, carried five thousand to six thousand per- 
sons to the cars. 

Persons of all ages, from the boy of seven to 
the adult of four-score years, have driven her to 

different places, either fast or slow, as desirable, 
* and might leave her at any place without tying. 
When turned out to pasture or into the highway, 
she might be bridled by a mere child, and is so 





kind and docile, but at the same time high-spir- 
ited, as to be perfectly manageable in any hands 
and every kind of carriage ; and until of late 
years has not required urging by the whip. 

“Old White,” in her best estate, weighed only 
about eight hundred and fifty pounds, and re- 
cently at her present advanced age, drew a load 
from Essex, over a very hilly road, weighing 
twenty-three hundred pounds. In regard to 
keeping, she has had but little grain, and other 
food not extra in quality; and notwithstandin 
her constant hy kept herself looking well 

One thing in the history of “Old White” is 
worthy of special notice, that for many years past 
she has been a faithful and trustworthy servant 
to convey a venerable lady now ninety-five years 
old, a connection of the family in which she is 
owned, to Ipswich and back again, this aged lad 
having in both towns sons and daughters wit 
whom she resides alternately. 

Her owner thought a few years since in the 
fall that he would kill her, thinking she might 
fail during the winter, rather than let her be sold, 
subject to fall into hands which might abuse her, 
but though she shows some signs of declining 
years, she still survives, and it is not impossi- 
ble that she will live to bless the next generation 
with her valuable service. Z. A. APPLETON. 

Hamilton, Mass., June, 1858. 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS. 
The gloomiest day hath gleams of light, 
The darkest wave hath bright foam near it, 
And twinkles through the cloudiest night 
Some solitary star to cheer it. 


The gloomiest soul is not all gloom, 

The saddest heart is not all sadness ; 
And sweetly o’er the darkest doom, 

There shines some lingering beam of gladness. 
Despair is never quite despair ; 

Nor life nor death the future closes ; 
And round the shadowy brow of Care, 

Will Hope and Fancy twine their roses. 

Mrs. Hemans. 





How To Protret SHEEP FROM THE Rava- 
GES OF THE CANINE SpEcrEs.—*A subscriber,” 
whose sheep-fold has been often visited by 
prowling dogs, wishes to know how he can pro- 
tect his flock. With pleasure we give the fol- 
lowing prescription : 

Beef Steak.....ccccccscecccccccccscces 16 ounces. 
DFO Riss os ccvivecsccccvccccscseses’d 4 scruples 

DrreEcTIons.—Divide the beef-steak or tit-bit 
into sixteen parts; take a sharp knife and make 
an incision into each one of them, and insert one- 
sixteenth of the above quantity (which should be 
five grains,) drop a few of these medicated “tit- 
bits” around your sheep preserves, and have a 
few in your coat pocket, so: that when you come 
across an ugly cuss of a dog—a perfect Nena Sa- 
hib—just come the “Rarey” over him—niake his 
acquaintance, coax him to stay by long enough, 
while you draw forth just one morsel, In the 
name of mutton let the medicine be given.— 
Dadd’s Veterinary Journal. 





te When corn costs 50 cents per bushel, pork 
‘costs 5 cents per pound. 
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For the New England Farmer. 
LETTER FROM MR. FRENCH. 


SrzamsHrp Evropa, at Sg, 
Aveust 31, 1857. 


My Dear Brown :—After four months’ ab- 
sence from home, once more I am upon the sea, 
looking homeward, anxiously anxiously, with 
some two hundred others, many of whom, like 
myself, have been wanderers for a long season, 
and are now hoping soon to meet the “old famil- 
iar faces” of friends and kindred in America. If 
one would learn to value the peace and comforts 
of « New England home, let him leave it for a 
single season. If one would remove from his 
mind any lingering doubt he may entertain, that 
our own is the best land which the sun in all his 
course looks down upon, let him wander over the 
best countries of Europe, and he will doubt no 
longer. But I sat down, amid the rolling of the 
ship, the Babel of tongues in conversation about 
me, the playing with cards, of chess and back- 
gammon, the crying of children and therumbling 
of the padde wheels, to endeavor to make some 
use of the twelve days usually occupied in the 
passage. 

The attempt to write under such circumstances, 
is indeed an illustration of the pursuit of learn- 
ing under difficulties, but the consciousness that 
on my arrival home, other duties will fill my 
time, has induced me to attempt to write into 
publishable shape some of the notes of my travel 
since I wrote you at Waterford in Ireland. 

At about noon on the 21st of August I took 
the train at Waterford for Dublin, in a second 
class car, in which were about two dozen men, 
principally Scotch and Irish, and a single mo- 
ment was enough to convince me that the man- 
ners and habits of England had not followed me 
across the channel. The fashion in England is 
for each passenger to get snugly into his own 
corner, to draw his head as: far ds possible into 
his shell, and to neither say, hear nor see any- 
body nor anything on the passage, although I 
have usually found that a little Yankee inquisi- 
tiveness would soon draw John Bull out into 
something like sociability. But here, every man 
was wide awake, and ready for a part in any con- 
versation that might be introduced. On my left 
sat a Waterford ship-builder, a shrewd and intel- 
ligent Scotchman, full of mischief and fun. 

On my right was a personage, who is worth 
knowing, and who continued with me some days, 
and is worth a brief description. His dress was 
that of a Yorkshire farmer, which, as may be 
seen, would attract some attention in a New Eng- 
land village, though not uncommon in several 
districts in England. He is a large, tall man of 
sixty or more, of about two hundred pounds 
weight, with a large head, a quiet, substantial ex- 





pression like a man of thought and determina- 
tion, with a quizzical twinkle of his gray eye, 
which made me doubt from the first, whether he 
was not enjoying the jokes which others were 
putting upon him full as much as they. He had 
a strong accent, not exactly Irish or English, but 
as he soon mentioned that he was from Leeds in 
England, we all took him for a true Yorkshire- 
man, a race whose dialect is as strongly marked 
as any in England. Our Waterford man soon 
commenced his attack on Yorkshire, which our 
man of Leeds defended in a quiet, moderate way, 
showing very little feeling, but pretending all 
the time to be an Englishman. “The Yorkshire 
people,” said the Waterford man, “are a hundred 
years behind the South of Ireland, in civiliza- 
tion; really they are in a very degraded condi- 
tion ; you may take one hundred of them at ran- 
dom,” said he, “and you will find ninety of the: 
hundred cannot read or write. In short, sir, 
they are very nearly cannibals.” “Do you know,” 
said he to me, “sir, that the Yorkshire men al- 
ways bite off each other’s noses when they get in- 
to a fight?” An English soldier who sat in a cor- 
ner, undertook to take up the defence of York- 
shire ; everybody else put in a word, and I really 
thought we should soon be in a general fight. 
We all expected to hear the Leeds man burst out 
in great wrath upon the Scot, but he sat unmoved, 
till everybody else had said his say, when he looked 
up with a quiet smile and remarked, “Well, my 


friends, if we are not very rich, surely we are all 
very cheerful.” This cool remark at once re- 
stored good humor, but the Scot had got a new 


idea, ‘You are not an Englishman,” said he to 
the man of Leeds, “you are an Irishman by birth, 
though you dress like a Yorkshireman.” “I did 
not say I was a Yorkshireman,” quietly rejoined 
the other ; “it was your own opinion you were act- 
ing upon, and I'll not contradict ye if ye abuse 
the English to your full content.” 

I kept along with the Leeds man to Dublin, 
and found him an intelligent and useful compan- 
ion. He proved to be Mr. John Boyle, a man 
well known in the agricultural world for his zeal 
and knowledge about the culture of flax. I un- 
derstood that he was hired by a Yorkshire Com- 
pany to leave his home in Ireland and go to 
Leeds to instruct the Yorkshire people in the flax 
culture. He gave me a pamphlet entitled “An 
Essay on the Growth and Management of Flax,” 
which may, at a convenient time, be well worth 
publication in the Farmer. Before reaching 
Dublin, Mr. Boyle and I had struck up quite 
a pleasant acquaintance, and arranged to pass 
the next day together in Dublin and vicinity, 
with which he seemed quite familiar. 

We took an Irish jaunting car, in the after- 
nocn, and rode over the city, visited the Phoenix 
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park, which contains about three thousand acres, 
and in which we saw large herds of deer quietly 
feeding, looked at the barracks capable of ac- 
commodating four thousand soldiers and two 
thousand horses, saw the equestrian statue of 
King William of Orange, the Nelson monument, 
and an unfinished monument to Wellington, and 
the pedestal of a statue to be erected to Tom 
Moore. 

But it is time to describe an Irish jaunting 
car, the carriage in almost universal use in all 
Ireland. The carriage is upon two low wheels, 
and is drawn by one hors®. It has no top or 
protection from sun or rain. 

The seats are over the wheels, and the passen- 
gers sit back to back, facing outwards towards 
the sidewalks, or just the reverse of the position 
in an omnibus. Usually the seats carry two per- 
sons on each side, but are frequently loaded with 
six in all. The driver has a small seat in front, 
where he sits if his load is properly balanced, 
otherwise he occupies one side to make it even. 
You sit leaning sideways on the cushion which 
is at your back between the two seats, with your 
feet on a foot-board projecting outward beyond 
everything else, and one unused to the vehicle 
expects every moment to have his boots and their 
contents carried away by some car which rushes 
by. Dublin is full of these cars. Nearly all the 
passengers are taken to and from the stations in 
them, families go to church in them, or rather 
on them, on the Sabbath, ladies with two or three 
small children, or with market-baskets, vases of 
flowers, baskets of china, are seen rushing past 
in all directions, looking all the time to a stran- 
ger as if, at the first corner, they would fly off at 
a tangent against the curb-stones. 

But the Irish insist that they are the safest, 
most comfortable and most convenient carriages 
in existence, and that noboby ever lcst a foot, or 
was thrown off in turning. It is useless for a 
stranger to set up his opinion against such odds, 
but it did seem to me, that human ingenuity 
could hardly devise a vehicle for riding in, less 
safe or comfortable. However, I have taken 
pleasant rides in the jaunting cars, and perhaps, 
in time, should get up an attachment for them, 
but it must require a long practice before one 
can feel that he is in a very retired or even shel- 
tered position, on the top of such a vehicle. 

Next morning early found friend Boyle and 
myself on our way on foot to the Prospect Cem- 
stery and the Glasneven Model farm, a distance 
out and back of some seven or eight miles.— 
Friend Boyle was in the costume of a Yorkshire 
farmer, with a low crowned hat, a broad skirted 
coat, small clothes and leather leggins tight from 
the knees to the shoes, over which they fitted 
like old fashioned buskins. 





Friend Boyle’s figure and gait reminded one 
constantly of Dr. Johnson, and as his bulky fig- 
ure in his peculiar costume, attended by my lesser 
frame appareled in a gray travelling suit, with 
soft hat, and more whiskers than are common in 
Ireland, and a big cane with a large chamois horn 
head, passed through the streets, it was evident 
that we produced a sensation; and once a good- 
natured Irishman accosted us with the suggestion 
that we were not very well matched for a pair. 
However, we jogged on and soon reached Glas- 
neven, where we entered the cemetery, which is 
the present burial-place for the city of Dublin. 
It contains forty-two acres, and is laid out with 
great taste and planted well with trees and shrub- 
bery, and kept with great care. Altogether, the 
general impression gne receives in passing over 
it, is more satisfactory to American taste, than 
that made by any other burial-place I have seen 
in Great Britain or Ireland. 

The conspicuous object in the cemetery is 
O’Connell’s monument, a shaft in the form of 
the famous round towers which are found in many 
parts of Ireland, and which have occasioned 
much speculation as to their origin and use. I 
have seen several of them, some nearly entire, 
and they seem to be of one form, a round shaft, 
of stone, roughly put together with mortar, ta- 
pering slightly towards the top, and running 
some seventy or eighty feet high. The top is 
drawn toa point,in a conical shape, so as to cover 
the hollow space within. These towers are thought ~ 
to have been built in very ancient times as places 
of refuge in war, though many have supposed 
they were connected with some religious purpose. 
Such is the monument to Daniel O’Connell, the 
great Irish Repealer, a man still almost wor- 
shipped by Catholic Ireland. O’Connell’s body 
is not deposited at this monument, but reposes 
in a tomb, at a short distance, in the same ceme- 
tery, except his heart, which at his own request, 
was sent to be preserved at Rome, to show his 
respect for the Pope and his religion. 

Along the walks are a great many beech trees, 
upon which some amateur had practiced in per- 
forming a singular operation. They are trees of 
six or eight inches diameter, with each a single 
top, and two, three or four trunks. Small trees 
are planted within a foot or two of each other 
and then brought together at three of four feet 
above the ground, and united by a sort of graft- 
ing, one top only being preserved, so that the 
tree stands as it were on several legs. But my 
letter is already too long, and the Glasneven 
Model farm is close by, and calls for attention 
in another letter. 





Morus IN CaRPETS.—An experienced house- 
keeper writes :—Camphor will not stop the ray- 
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ages of the moths after they have commenced 
eating. Then they pay no regard to the presence 
of camphor, cedar or tobacco; in fact, I rather 
think they enjoy the latter, if anything else than 
humanity can. Nor will the dreaded and incon- 
venient taking up and beating always insure suc- 
cess, for I tried it faithfully, and, while nailing it 
down, found several of the worms ‘alive and kick- 
ing,’ that had remained under the pile unharmed. 
I conquered them wholly in this way: I took a 
coarse crash towel and wrung it out of clean 
water, and spread it smoothly on the carpet, then 
ironed it dry with a good hot iron, repeating the 
operation on all suspected pores. and those least 
used. It does not injure the pile or color of the 
carpet in the least, as it is not necessary to press, 
heat and steam being the agents; and they do 
the work effectually on worms and eggs. Then 


the camphor will doubtless prevent future depre- 
dations of the miller.”—Dollar Newspaper. 





For the New England Farmer. 
SURFACE APPLICATION OF MANURE. 


Where the purpose is to,secure good crops of 
grass, I am inclined to believe this can be most 
succesfully done, by applying the dressing at a 
proper time, directly upon the surface. My faith 
in this belief was strongly confirmed yesterday 
by a view of the grounds of an intelligent gentle- 
man who had dressed them in this manner only 
for a series of years; and I never saw better as- 
surance of fine crops. I queried, whether it would 
not have been better to have turned over the 
sod, and mingled the manure with the sod, to 
save it from evaporation. In reply, he said, 
what do you want better than the present pros- 
pect of a crop? There will grow as much as can 
conveniently be cured upon the land, and the ex- 
pense of fertilizing has not been one-third as 
much, as to have plowed the ground ; more than 
this, the appearance of the field is smoother and 
more complete, than it could be made after re- 
= plowings. I was thrown into a quandary 

y the argument. If any of our cultivators, of 
long experience, who have been accustomed to 
turn anew their fields, once in ten years or often- 
er, can tell why they do it, I shquld be glad to 
hear from them. As at present advised, I believe 
the best crops of grass grown in this vicinity, are 
brought about by judicious top-dressings. 
know this to be true, where kelp and other like 
articles can be obtained from the sea-shore, to 
spread upon the land. I know of fields of twen- 
ty acres or more, that can be relied on for two 
tons to the acre, at the first cutting, and one at 
the second, the sod of which has not been started 
for the last twenty years; these are the fields for 
the use of the horse-power mower. What kind, 
Mr. Editor, do you recommend to be purchased? 
Now is the time to prepare for the work. 

June 5, 1858. Essex. 


REMARKS.—The practice is rapidly gaining 
ground of keeping moist lands in grass, and of 
top-dressing them once in three years at least, 
and oftener where manure can be had. It is 
hardly probable that an acre of naturally good 
land, at the same time moist, slightly top-dressed 





every year as soon as the crop was cut, would run 
out in one hundred years. It might be necessary, 
occasionally, to leave the crop until some of the 
seed had fallen, or to scatter seed upon it with 
the top-dressing if the crop were always taken 
off before the seed had ripened. 

It is a heavy bill of cost to re-seed our mowing 
lands as often as we do, and we hope this note 
of our correspondent will call out the views of 
others on the subject. 





TOADS. 


Never destroy the fad. We are assured that 
“nothing is made in vain,” and a very slight 
knowledge of natural history will show us that 
even the toad—the most universally deprecated 
of all reptiles, perhaps with the exception of the 
viper—may be of some use. In the first place 
we discover that toads feed on all kinds of grubs 
and worms; consequently they serve to protect 
the vegetable kingdom from the ravages of its 
most insidious and destructive foes. The pestif- 
erous canker-worm is a favorite food with him, 
and he devours indiscriminately, and in large 
numbers, for his ——e owers, and capacity of 
deglutition almost rival those of the anaconda. 
Craving only the protection of a turf or chip, he 

abors incessantly for man’s benefit, and demands 
for his invaluable services no guerdon as a re- 
ward, The antipathy cherished by some towards 
the toad, is the consequence of perverted views, 
and should be corrected. In itself it is a source 
of misery to those by whom it is indulged, and 
the cause of cruelty to the innocent and unoffend- 
ing. Hence it is a disgrace to our nature, which, 
illuminated by the divine scintillations of seience, 
should see beyond the blinding mists of preju- 
dice, and recognize the wisdom and goodness of 
Providence even in its most abject creations.— 
Cowper, the poet of nature, discourses admirably 
upon this subject.—Germantown Telegraph. 





ABOUT THE BIRDS. 


The .Vational Intelligencer gives the following 
beautiful instance of the kindness towards each 
other by birds : 

“A gentleman observed in a thicket of bushes 
near his dwelling a collection of brown thrushes, 


I! who for several days had attracted his attention 


by their loud cries and strange movements. At 
last curiosity was so much excited, that he .de- 
termined to see if he could ascertain the cause of 
the excitement among them. On examining the 
bushes he found a female thrush, whose wing 
was caught in a limbin such a way that she 
could not escape. Near by was her nest, con- 
taining several half-grown birds. On retiring a 
little distance, a cempany of thrushes approached 
with worms and other insects in their mouths, 
which they would give first to the mother, and 
then to her young, she in the meantime cheering 
them in their labor of love with a song of grati- 
tude. After watching the interesting sight until 
curiosity was satisfied, the gentleman relieved 
the poor bird, when she flew to her nest with a 
grateful song to her deliverer, and her charitable 
neighbors dispersed to their usual abodes, sing- 
ing as they went a song of praise.” 
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EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 
MANURES FOR COMPOSTING. 
I noticed that one of your correspondents re- 


commended hauling earth, leaves, &c., into the 
barn-cellar and weekly pouring the manure’ of 
cattle, &c., mixed with water, on the mass for the 
purpose of absorbing the liquid portion, and also 
increasing the quantity of manure. 

Now if moisture is necessary to produce fer- 
mentation in the heap, would it not be better to 
keep the solid and liquid parts of the manure 
separate, until a short time before applying it ? 

so to keep the solid part in as compact a state 
as possible, by compression of some sort ? Would 
it not save a portion of the gases that arise dur- 
ing decomposition? Could it not then be used 
in making up compost heaps, and become more 
valuable than if used in the way spoken of above? 
What is your opinion, Mr. Editor? 

Lowell, May, 1858. B. F. Mann. 

ReMaRKs.—When the farmer has a plentiful 
supply of good meadow muck, and his soils need 
vegetable matter, we think there is no way of 
composting equal to covering the droppings 
every morning with a coat of such muck, to the 
extent of the droppings themselves. Follow this 
practice for a few weeks or months, keeping out 
all dry and coarse herbage, and you will find a 
heap as rich in all the elements of fertility, as 
anything that can well be devised. It will be 
black, saponaceous or. soapy to handle, easy to 
shovel and remove to the field and to be applied 
there, and we think is the easiest, cheapest, and 
most profitable way of preserving manures, and 
produces the best present and most permanent 
results on the crops. 

If large quantities of coarse materials are to be 
converted into manure, we are inclined to think 
a good barn-yard is a’good place to do it, if it is 
not the best. It should be dishing, shaded by 
trees somewhat, so provided with a coating of 
loam, muck, and dried herbage of some kind, as 
to absorb all the droppings of the stock as they 
are yielded. It is necessary that cattle stay in 
the yard a portion of the time, summer and win- 
ter, and there will always be an accumulation, 
more or less, of their offal,—so that something 
must be done to preserve what falls there, even 
if the yard is not intended as a place. 

HOW TO KEEP OFF BORERS. 


I find in your June number over the signature 
of “Essex,” this remark, viz.: “So fast is improve- 
ment at the present day, that it takes as much 
care to unlearn what is erroneously stated, as to 
find out by actual trial what is correct.” 

This is the fact, and one completely successful 
experiment is worth dozens of theories. I have 
written you an article or two on the destruction 
of the fruit-tree borer, and my experiments are 
completely successful. I will repeat it. In this 
month, clean the trees by rubbing with the cor- 





a portion of the limbs, and remove the earth low 
enough to cut off smoothly all the fibrous or suck- 
er roots; then rub them all over with undiluted 
oil soap. I Have examined all my trees, which 
were well stocked with borers two years ago, 
and there is not now the appearance of one. One 
of my neighbors who told me last year that com- 
mon bar soap was equally good, recently informed 
me he had lost by this insect three of his best 
trees. 

The trees are not injured by this mode of treat- 
ment. My orchard is vigorous and healthy, and 
bore a handsome quantity last year; this year it 
has finely blossomed. 1 only wish the insect 
which mars the fruit could be as easily extermi- 
nated as the borer. NATHAN BriGGs, 
Marion, June 4, 1858. 


GUENON’S ESCUTCHEON. 


I remember to have seen a publication explan- 
atory of this infallible guide to the true charac- 
ter of milch cows. I doubted then, and have 
continued to doubt ever since, because I could 
trace no connection between the hair and the 
milking properties of the animal. I should as 
soon think of graduating the ability of a man, 
mental or physical, by the hair upon his lip, or 
the productive power of a farm by a profes- 
sor’s certificate of the quality of the soil, the only 
knowledge of which he had obtained by analyz- 
ing a few ounces, without ever seeing the farm. 
The public is so flooded with humbugs of this 
character, that it behoves them to be on their 
guard. 

I remember to have heard an eminent lecturer 
say, a few years since, that he then had on hand 
more than one hundred parcels of soil waiting to 
be analyzed. Whether he ever found time, un- 
der his multiplied avocations and perigrinations, 
to attend to these applications, and furnish the 
promised certificates, i have no means of deter- 
mining. 7 

June, 1858. 


RAKES AND MILK. 


I notice you have an inquiry from “N.,” of 
Fitchburg, ““Which is the best Rake?” In your 
remarks I notice you prefer the Delano. Now 
the rake that scarifies the ground the least, or 
that takes up the least quantity of drift, and 
raises the least amount of dust, or dry soil in 
particular, should be preferred, and my impres- 


sions were in favor of the old ro rake; but I 
may be in error. This matter of raking is to be 
done quickly by the farmer, now-a-days, but 


what is the effect upon his stock? Dusty hay 
will give your cattle the heaves, wear out their 
teeth and disease their stomachs. Bottom drift, 
dirt and dust, are anything but nutriment, but 
sure promoters of disease. For choice farm stock, 
I would give odds for hay that is gathered by the 
ancient hand rake. 

Our “swill milk” developments are unpleasant 
matters of contemplation. Only think of it—milk 
strained through a diseased cow! But the public 
stomach is by nature and practice a most endur- 
able, unyielding machine. But by a more geniab 
atmosphere than yours, our average of life is 
equal to that of your better regulated city. It 
would seem from your report that Massachusetts 





ner of a chisel, lightly the whole trunk, including 


milk would be much improved if the cows were 
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shingled and the pump handles were cut off. 
Has it rained any of late? H. Poor. 
New York, May, 1858. 


ReMARKS.—The Delano or Independent Tooth 
Rake operates much like the Revolving Rake ; it 
gathers very little that ought not to be gathered. 


A SAVINGS BANK. 

I should like to speak of my savings bank, and 
ask you to make any suggestions as to improve- 
ment in its management. It is not an incorpora- 
ted institution, has no officers but a president, 
and his or her assistants, no salary to be paid, 
receives deposits at all hours, and of any quality 
which will contribute to the general fund ; never 
refuses to discount at any time, both principal 
and interest ; the interest per centum varies in 
— to the amount of deposits. 

ow, you may ask, is it a paying institution ? 
Yes, if well managed, for the president is of such 
a make, that he only requires his keeping for his 
services,—and throws in his carcass in 9 or 12 
months to boot. 

The deposits consist of various kinds of mate- 
rials. 1. Good loam, sufficient to absorb all li- 
quids. 2. The droppings of my cows, with the 
loam upon which they stand and void their liquid 
and solid manure, both summer and winter. And 
finally, every weed, straw, litter and all refuse 
vegetables not eaten by the cows or pigs. Now 
how shall I make it better, or more profitable ? 

Prospect Hill, 1858. SPONGE. 


ReEMARKS.—A capital bank, that—its tenden- 
cies are exactly opposite to those of banks general- 
ly. Banks with salaried officers have a tendency 
to fasten mortgages on the farm, while such as 
yours are calculated to lift them off. If farmers 
would have nothing to do with money banks, and 
more with compost banks, their grass would be 
thicker and higher, their corn stouter and sound- 
er, milch cows better, oxen stronger, their orch- 
ards and potato fields more prolific, and their 
families happier. 


A COW THAT HOLDS BACK HER MILK. 

Will you, or seme of your numerous subscrib- 
ers tell me through your columns what will stop 
a cow from holding up her milk ? I have a three- 
year old heifer from whom at times it is impossi- 
le to get more than one-third of her milk ; she 
has all the marks of a first-rate cow, gives rich 

milk, is an easy milker, and eng | gentle. 


B. WILLIAMS. 

Chittenden, Vt., June, 1858. 

REMARKS.—Treat her gently always, and at 
milking time especially so, giving her a mess of 
meal, oats, or grass. Such are the remedies we 
have heard offered—we know of no other. 


WHAT WILL KILL HOUSELEEK ? 


A friend of mine wishes to know what will kill 
the high houseleek, as he has a piece of land that 
is almost overrun with it? E. W. Kina. 

Charlton, June, 1858. 


CEMENT WATER PIPES. 


A correspondent inquires in regard to cement 
pipes. Several years since, I laid a pipe pro- 
cured of the Water and Gas Pipe Co., of Jersey 
City, New Jersey, and it has proved to be an ex- 
cellent aqueduct. I gave a particular description 
of it a year or two since, in the columns of your 

. . . 
paper, if I remember correctly. I think no pipe 
is so durable, and none so pure as this, unless it 
be block tin. At the outlet I attach a block tin 
pipe to the cement pipe in the bottom of the 
ditch. Stop cocks should be used at every 
branch in the bottom of the ditch and protected 
by a cement box. The pipe is made in pieces 
from 6 to 10 feet long, of tin or sheet iron, and 
then lined on the inside with cement. When it 
is laid, it is laid in cement, and a sheet iron slecve 
4 inches wide is put over the joints, and the space 
between the joints filled in with cement and then 
the sleeve is well covered with the same material. 
If made with good cement and laid below the 
frost, I don’t see how it can ever fail. The Com. 
pany send men to lay the pipes, and warrant the 
work. It is well to have a stop-cock near the 
spring to shut off the water for repairs. 

Davip LYMAN. 
Middlefield, Conn., June 10, 1858. 


WEATHER IN VERMONT—WOOL. 


We had rain almost every day from the 10th 
of May up to the 25th; then dry, up to the 5th of 
this month: since last date, it has rained each 
day to this date, and is raining now. We have 
had quite a full blossom for fruit; grass looks 
quite well for a good crop of hay. I think our 
plowing was ig! done near three weeks earli- 
er than in 1857. We have not had very warm 
weather, as yet, nor have we had it very cool,— 
on the wholes crops bid fair to give us another 
blessing at harvest time. I think there was not 
more than one-fifth of maple sugar made this 
season, as compared with last year, in this part 
of our State. Our heayiest shearing flocks of 
sheep have been shorn, and the wool sold in the 
dirt and oil, at 25 cts. per pound, which, I think, is 
fully equal to 40 cts. if cleansed, as the sheep 
have been housed and fed grain, and most of them 
oiled since the clipping of 1857. Farmers in 
this vicinity expect to get from 34 to 40 cents 
per pound for our cleansed wool. 

_ W. F. Gooprica. 

Middlebury, Vt., June 8, 1858. 


TO DESTROY VERMIN AND BORERS. 

Apply spirits turpentine. You will need to 
wet the branch or limb both above and below 
the nest, then wet the nest well with the turpen- 
tine, and life will soon be extinct. It is sure, 
For borers put it round the tree near to the 
ground. It will not injure the tree in the least. 
It will destroy the egg as well as the worm. 

Lempster, N. H., June 10, 1858, LL. SMITH. 

“SEED OF THE WHITE PINE. 

Friend Kenrick, of South Orleans, may obtais 
seed of the white pine by applying to B. F. Cun 
TER, Esq., seedsman, florist and gardener, Lowell 





REMARKs.—Who can tell ? 


Mass. Please have a pair of those whales har 
nessed by the time we get along that way! 











BOLES’ PATENT STONE-DIGGER AND WALL-LAYER. 


A, is the rock just raised above grouud. F. 
the windlass. G, the connecting wheels between 
the windlass and crank-shaft H. H, the crank- 
shaft, with drum, secured to or detached from 
the shaft at pleasure. BB, the hoisting-rope, 
‘wound on the drum or crank-shaft H, and runs 
under a roller and through a shreeve near the 
end of the tongue, to which a horse is attached 
to hoist the rock. The small crank and shaft 
under crank-shaft H, is to wind up the rope when 
the rock is hoisted high enough and the horse is 
detached. The proprietors of this machine and 
patent right claim, that it is one of the greatest 





labor-saving improvements of the age. It will 
take rocks out of the earth of five tons weight 
or less, without digging to relieve them, with 
great ease and rapidity, and move them into the 
line for a wall, if desired, and place smaller ones 
on top until the wall is five feet high. The ma- 
chine may be operated by men or by horse-power. 
The united power of two men will lift a rock of 
five tons weight from the ground in ten minutes, 
or it may be done bya horse in one minute. 
The proprietor has many certificates from prac- 
tical men showing the efficacy of his machine. 
For further particulats address Thomas Ellis, 
Rochester, Mass. 





To PRESERVE HAM THROUGH THE SUMMER. 
—Make a number of cotton bags, a little larger 
than your hams: after the hams are well smoked, 
piace them in the bags; then get the very best 





kind of sweet well-made hay, cut it with a knife, 
and with your hands press it well around the 
hams in the bag; tie the bags with good strings, 
put on a card of the year to show their age, and 

ang them up in the garret or some dry room, 
and they will hang five years, and will be better 
for boiling than on the day you hung them up. 
this method costs but little, as the bags will last’ 
forty years. No flies or hugs will trouble the 
hams if the hay is well pressed around them ; the 
sweating of the hams will |,e taken up by the hay 
and the hay will impart a fine flavor to the hams. 
The hams should be treated in this manner be- 
fore the warm weather sets in.—Southern Far- 
mer. 





THE HORSE NOT ORIGINALLY IMPORT- 
ED FROM 1HE EAST, 


It is well known to our readers that Professor 
Holmes, of the College of Charleston, has been 
for many years engaged in exploring the fossil 
beds of Ashley river. A large number of inter- 
esting relics have been collected, and the savans 
of Europe and America have expressed their 
great satisfaction at the results of these explora- 
tions. Professor Agassiz in a lecture some time 
since, just after a visit to the Ashley with Pro- 
fessor H., said, “it was the greatest depository 
of fossil remains he had ever seen.” Professor 
Tuomey called it “the great shark sepulchre of 
America,” and now Professor Leidy, the distin- 
guished American anatomist, has prepared a val- 
uable paper on the remains of the horse and 
other animals, found fossil on the Ashley, which 
had been placed in his hands for examination by 
Profesor Holmes; and it will appear, from the 
short extract we make, that the investigation now 
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being made in this department of natural science 
are developing some curious things. Professor 
Leidy writes :—In regard to the remains of the 
horse, from the facts stated in the account given 
of them in the succeeding pages, I think it will 
be conceded that this animal inhabited the United 
States during the post-pleiocene period, cotem- 
porarily with the mastodon, megloanyx and the 
great, broad-fronted bison.”—Ch. Mercury. 





MASSACHUSETTS SCHOOL OF AGRICUL- 
TURE. 


The first publication of this corporate body is 
before us, and consists of a list of its officers, 
and their address to the public, setting forth the 
objects of the School, of the act of incorpora- 
tion, the by-laws, and the business of the quar- 
terly meeting in April last. It appears by the 
Address that the object of this institution is to 
improve the condition of Agriculture in the Com- 
monwealth, that some associated centre, guarded 
by the solemn forms of law, is necessary to make 
asuitable depository for any bequests which those 
who are able and generous may make to subserve 
this noble cause. 

“It is intended,” the Trustees say, “that the 
school shal! bear the same relation to the farming 
interest of Massachusetts, which the West Point 
Academy sustains to the military interests of the 
nation, viz.: that of a thoroughly practical, pre- 
paratory school, where sound theory and intelli- 
gent practice may be so blended and harmonized, 
as to be inseparably connected in the minds of 
those who have faithfully gone through with the 
prescribed course of discipline.” 

We have plenty of men in our community 
who have abundant means to establish such a 
school as is contemplated by this association, 
and who may embalm their memory in the hearts 
of our people by such munificence, and at the 
same time greatly promote the interests not only 
of our citizens, but of the country generally 
We cannot but hope, therefore, that ample en- 
dowments will soon justify the establishment of 
such a school, and do not doubt that its walls 
would soon be crowded with earnest and sincere 
inquirers into the mysteries which now envelop 
nearly every department of terra or horticulture. 

We observe that men of wisdom and experi- 
ence, and men entitled to public confidence, stand 
as guardians and trustees of the interests of the 
school, and they are men who will give it that 
popularity when it is once founded which it must 
possess to bring it into public favor. 

he Trustees close their brief address by say- 
ing that “they have no endowment from the State. 
In their opinion, the object appeals to the patri- 
otism and philanthropy of the citizens of our 
Commonwealth ; and it is hoped that the appeal 
will be liberally met.” Donations may be sent 


to the Treasurer, RicHarD §. Fay, Esq., 13 Ex- 
change Street, Boston, who will acknowledge the 
receipt of them. 

Bequests should be to “The Trustees of the 
Massachusetts School of Agriculture,” and may 
be general, or may be limited to any purpose 
within the scope of the institution, as the testa- 
tor may designate. 

Some of the readers of the Farmer may re- 
member that we foreshadowed a plan of this kind, 
in these columns, several years ago, and pointed 
out the course whereby some of our monied men 
might dispose of a portion of their surplus means 
with great credit to themselves and with much 
advantage to the world. It affords us sincere 
pleasure, therefore, to find the work in progress 
and resting in the hands of gentlemen of decided 
ability and influence. 





MEASURING THE HEIGHT OF TREES. 


Take two straight sticks of equal length—any 
convenient Jength less than the length of the arm; 
place them in the form of a carpenter’s square, 
preserving as nearly as possible a right angle, 
holding one stick in a horizontal and the other 
in a perpendicular position, and placing the end 
of the horizontal stick at the eye with the angle 
held in the hand extended directly in front. Then 
walk backwards from the tree to be measured, 
on ground as nearly level as the case admits of, 
until a line from the eye to the top of the per- 
pendicular stick shall cut the top of the tree, and 
the distance from the observer to the tree will 
be the height of the tree above the level of the 
eye. The impossibility of keeping the sticks at 
an exact perpendicular and horizontal, is all that 
interferes with* perfect accuracy—allowing the 
tree to stand in a perpendicular. The yaa 
is sufficient for many practical purposes, and wi 
often enable the woodsman to determine before 
he cuts a tree whether it will answer the purpose 
for which he intends it.—Bath Organ. 


We think the wooden rectangle should be 
made with exactness before the measurer goes 
forth to his work, that he should attach a plum- 
met to the instrument so as to secure perpendic- 
ular and horizontal lines,—and we suppose, also, 
the fr se myara half of the wooden “square,” 
should point upwards. 





WILD Ontons.—California papers state that 
onions growing wild have been discovered in 
that State, an inch and a-half in diameter, cov- 
ered with a thick husk like the soap-root. They 
are palatable and even preferable to garden on- 
ions, and it is thought may prove a valuable ad- 
dition to the cultivated varieties. 





CuRE FOR FELONS ON FINGERS.—The Scien- 
tific American says: “The past year we have 
known the spinal marrow of an ox or cow appli- 
ed to three different persons with the most satis- 
factory results in relieving pain, and securin; 





cures of theirfelons. The —. marrow sho 
be applied every four hours for two days.” 
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COMPARATIVE VALUE OF DIFFERENT 
FERTILIZERS. 


A gentleman having a desire to test the rela- 
tive value of certain substances used as fertilizers, 
selected for the purpose a piece of upland soil, 
which had been carefully plowed the previous au- 
tumn. In May the ground was again plowed, 
but so lightly as not to turn up the sod, and well 
worked with the cultivator and harrow. Cattle 
were then allowed to have free access to the 
piece till June, remaining upon it during the 
night, together with one horse and about thirty 
sheep and their lambs, in all fifty-four head. 

On the 17th of June it was again plowed and 
well harrowed, and subsequently marked off into 
drills. The whole piece was then divided by ad- 
measurement into four equal parts, one of which 
was manured with common stable dung, and 
another with an extra quantity of compost, the 
base of which was vegetable matter in a state of 
complete decomposition; in both cases the ma- 
nurial applications were spread over the drills, 
the seed sowed immediately, and the whole rolled. 
The other two sections were manured, one with 
two bushels of finely pulverized lime and three 
bushels of wood ashes—the other with two bush- 
els of bone-dust. 

At first the portions of the field which had 
been dressed with manure, took the lead, and 
seemed for some time likely to hold it. Care was 
taken to keep down all weeds, and retain the soil 
in a finely pulverized state by frequent workings. 
The turnips were not injured by the fly, and the 
weather being very favorable to the crop, all had 
arapid and healthy growth, with the exception 
of the two sections first mentioned, on which the 
worm commonly known as the turnip worm dep- 
redated somewhat in the first part of the season, 
though not so extensively as seriously to injure 
the crops. Nearly fifty bushels of thinnings were 
taken out towards the close of July, and about 
the 15th of November, the entire crop was har- 
vested. The result was as follows :— 

Section No. 1, manured with animal excre- 
ments produced after the rate of 394 bushels per 
acre. 

Section No. 2, dressed with compost, after the 
rate of 400 bushels. 

Section No. 3, dressed with pulverized lime, 
after the rate of 500 bushels. 

Section No. 4, dressed with bone dust, after the 
rate of 740 bushels. 

In turnip culture, no article more valuable, he 
thought, could be used, than bone dust. It is 
moderately cheap, easily transported and applied, 
and produces results no less valuable than imme- 
diate. It furnishes, he thinks, all, or nearly all, 
the elementary principles involved in the system 
of the roots it is applied to nourish, and adds al- 





so several important and valuable principles of 
fertility to the soil. Lime is an excellent article, 
but a large proportion of it by weight, is insolu- 
ble, or not so immediately capable of adding its 
wealth to the soil, or yielding it to the crop. As 
a constitutional alterant, it is of considerable 
importance, however, and as a solvent of humus, 
it possesses great value. 





For the New England Farmer, 
TO DESTROY BUGS ON VINES. 


Mr. Epiror:—I noticed in the Farmer of 
June 5, an account of “A New Vine Protector,” 
which seems to me to be a little more expensive, 
and to require more time to arrange and put 
away, when not required for use, than one in- 
vented and constructed by myself. I have used 
it for the last five years with perfect success, and 
it never has failed to perform its duty. I take 
an old flour barrel that is water-tight, and put in 
one bushel of hen manure, then fill the barrel 
about two-thirds full of soft water, stirring it 
well once in two or three days; set it in a sunny 
location, and at the end of two weeks it will be 
ready for use, although it would be better to 
stand five or six. When the bugs pay my vines 
a visit, I take a pail and with a swab made b 
tying a rag to a stick about 18 inches long i 
sprinkle the liquid over the leaves and upon the 
hill around the plants, putting to each hill about 
three table spoonfulls, and they invariably take 
leave. The application should be made about 
once a week ; the liquid will also be beneficial to 
the vines. This protector comes within the reach 
of all farmers, and can be had without cost as no 
patent right is applied for. It can also be mixed 
in larger or smaller quantities, to suit each 
son. I have procured from a friend at Marble- 
head, some of the celebrated Hubbard squash 
seeds, and if they can stand what the bugs can- 
not, (my protector) I shall probably raise some 
— squashes, as they are now up and looking 
well. 

A constant reader of the WN. #. Farmer, 

Eliot, Me., 1858. B. H. CRANE. 





A NOVEL RAT TRAP. 


Eps. Rural :—Having seen several inquiries 
in your valuable paper as to the best method of 
capturing or destroying the rat, I send you my 
recent novel and successful plan of performing 
the operation. Last summer I moved into my 
present abode, and was not long in discovering 
that we had rats in quantum suffcit I tried sev- 
eral of the popular ways of alluring them into a 
steel trap, by means of delicate morsels, perfumes, 
&c., but succeeded in catching only two you 
ones, who, to use acommon expression, had “stu 
their foot in it.” Early this winter my wife dis- 
covered a hole in the papers which covered a four 
gallon stone butter crock about one-third full of 
strained honey. It stood on the ground adjoin- 
ing some cabbages which were piled higher than 
the top of the crock. Upon uncovering it she 
discovered a rat quite dead, and I proceeded to 
remove the carcass, under which I found two more, 
I consigned them to the manure heap,—and, act- 
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ing upon the suggestion, I replaced the trap to 
receive further patronage. The next morning I 
found two more. Repeated the operation of the 
preceding day, and on the third day I found but 
one. Since that time we have neither seen, heard, 
or been troubled with any more rats. They closed| 
their career without acerbity, having retired from| 
the busy scenes of their lives sweetly. Should 
any of your subscribers feel disposed to try the 
trap, I have no doubt that molasses would answer 
as well as honey. 

Can any of your numerous readers give me 
any practical information in regard to the Dios- 
corea Batatas, or Chinese Potato; is there not 
considerable of Rohan about it?—Joun R. Srmp- 
son, in Rural New-Yorker. 


| 





PROGRESSIVE AGRICULTURE. 


The N. Y. Observer says the following good 
things of progressive agriculture : 


| 


“Under its influence, spring up tasty and con- 
venient dwellings, adorned with shrubs and flow- 
ers, and beautiful within with the smiles of hap- 
py wives, tidy children in the lap of thoughtful 
age—broad hearts, and acts as well as words of; 
welcome. Progressive agriculture builds barns} 
and puts gutters on them, builds stables for cat- 
tle and raises roots to feed them. It grafts wild’ 





apple trees by the meadow with pippins or green-|® 


ings,—it sets out new orchards, and takes care of 
the old ones. 

It drains low lands, cuts down bushes, buys a' 
mower, house-tools and wagons, keeps good fences| 
and practices soiling. It makes hens lay, chick-| 
ens live, and prevents swine from rooting up| 
meadows. Progressive agriculture keeps pom, Ha 


ae J of dry fuel and brings in the oven-wood 
0) 


r the women. It plows deeply, sows plentiful- 
of harrows evenly and prays for the blessing of 

eaven. Finally, it subscribes for good reli- 
gious, agricultural and family journals, and pays 
for them in advance, advocates free schools, and 
always takes something besides the family to the 
county fair. 





LIMA BEANS. 


For twenty years I have tried to raise Lima 
beans, but with poor success, failing at least dur- 
ing one half of. the time to raise any. About 
seven years ago, B. Beman, Esq., of Mecca, in- 
formed me of his method of growing the Lima 
bean, and following his instructions, I have not 
failed since that time in raising a good crop. 

In early spring I select a piece of rich, mel- 
low soil, and setting my poles,—that are about 
six and a half feet long—about three feet apart 
each way, I plant three or more beans in each 
hill, being careful to set each bean with its germ 
downward. After they have grown awhile, and 
before they begin to run, I pull up all but the 
most vigorous plant, thus leaving but one plant 
to each pole. The plant is then carefully tied to 
the pole if necessary. When it has ascended to 
the top of the pole I pinch off its end and con- 
tinue to do so to all the branches whenever they 
reach that height. This checks the liability to 
run to vines, and to make them blossom, bear 
sooner, and more abundantly than they otherwise 


;years to come. 





would do.—ADAM GRISWOLD, in Ohio Farmer. ° 


For the New England Farmer. 
A STUMP MACHINE. 


Mr. Eprror:—I have on my farm a great 
many pine stumps, and if they could be taken out 
of the ground with the roots attached, they would 
make excellent fences. There are stump fences 
in this vicinity which have been built nearly for- 
ty years, and are as good as new; they have had 
no repairs, and will probably need none for forty 
To dig up pine stumps with a 
crowbar, hoe, spade and lever, is a tiresome and 
expensive operation, and when so extracted, they 
are unfit for fences, as they must of necessity be 
detached from the roots in digging. Some forty 

ears ago, there was a stump machine, consist- 
ing of two wheels, an axle-tree and windlass at- 
tached, used in this town with very good success 
for a short time ; but it required so much strength 
to lift the ugly thing, that the whole machine 
(though strongly built,) soon became worthless 
from wear and tear. Since which time very few 
pine stumps have left the soil. of the fertile valley 
of Otter Creek, while many have been added 
thereto where once stood the stately pine. 

Now, Mr. Editor, we would be ae to pay 
a good pile of shiners for a good durable stump 
lifter, one that will do the work effectually, and 
no humbug; or we are willing to pay well for the 
privilege of using another’s invention, if a valua- 
le one. At the first sight of your illustration of 
“Hall’s Hand Power Stump Machine,” in your 
paper of April 17,I thought it was the very thing 
so much needed in this pine stump region, and I 
now think it may be used with some success, and 
not knowing Mr. Hall’s post office address, and 
as you have seen the thing yourself, I would like 
to inquire of you in relation to its construction, 
an answer to which inquiry may enable the read- 
ers of the N. E. Farmer to judge more correctly 
of the merits of Mr. Hall’s invention than they 
can do by mercly looking at the illustration. The 
beam or axle-tree around which the lifting chain 
winds must have great strength, or it would break 
in raising anything but inflant stumps. Is it of 
iron or timber, and of what size is it? It must 
also be considerablv elevated to raise the stump 
from the ground. How high is it above the bot- 
tom of the feet ? What is the size of the posts? 
Of what material are they composed? What is 
the length and size of the levers? And are they 
timber or otherwise? The feet will be on the 
roots of the stumps if near each other, and for the 
machine to stand on the stump while attempting 
to raise it from the ground, would be like the 
man who lifted himself by the seat of his panta- 
loons. How far distant are the feet from each 
other? The feet must be long or they would set- 
tle into soft ground, and the machine would tip 
over, from the great weight it would have to sus- 
tain in raising large stumps. What is the length 
and size of the feet? Are the posts braced at the 
feet? The lifting chain on the old Pittsford 
Stump Machine used to weigh about three hun- 
dred pounds, and used to break sometimes. What 
is the size of the chain used by Mr. Hall? 

Pittsford, Vermont. A SUBSCRIBER. 


REMARKS.—We cannot give the actual dimen- 
sions of Hall’s Stump Machine without a good 
deal of measuring. “A Subscriber” can address 
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the proprietor, “W. Hall, Brewer, Maine, and 
learn all he desires to about the machine. If this 
is not stout enough, Wm. W. Willis, of Orange, 
Mass., has one that will pull anything out of the 
_ ground that ever grew in it. 





TO PREVENT RATS UNDERMINING 
CELLAR WALLS. 


The stability of cellar walls is sometimes seri- 
ously affected by rats digging underneath them 
and thus weakening the foundation. In order to 
prevent such injury, after the cellar walls are 
completed and pointed, you must dig a small 
trench inside of them, about one foot wide and 
half a foot deep. Now fill this trench nearly full 
of small stones and water-lime mortar ; then cov- 
er the stones and mortar with the earth taken 
from the trench. If thus you guard the bottom 
of the walls, you will find all the efforts of rats at 


undermining to be utterly vain; they will have|* 


to go sneaking out at the very door or hole by 


For the New England Farmer. 
COUNTY FAIRS. 


Dear Srr:—The returns of the times and 
places of holding the exhibitions of the county 
agricultural societies not having been received in 
season for ag maar in my last report, as usu- 
al, I take the liberty to inform you and the pub- 
lic that they have been officially made to me as 
follows : 

ESS€X...ccccccces coccves hentincasebs Danvers, Sept. 29 and 30. 
Concord, Sept 29. 


Middlesex, North. ......cccecseees Lowell, Sept. 15, 16 and 17. 
Middlesex, South. .......seeeee0 Frami 


Plym 
which they entered. Some people say that rats} > 


from the outside dig down under the wall, and 
thus under the cellar; but this is a mistake. The 
fact is, they enter the cellar by the door or some 
hole; and then, if this entrance is closed against 
them, they dig a passage out under the wall. 
Such passage they cannot make if the inside 
trench is described, as they always begin to dig 
close to the bottom of the wall; and hence, when 
they encounter the stones and mortar, they are 
disheartened, and abandon the undertaking. If 


a plank close to the wall should lie on the cellar 
bottom, they will commence digging at the in- 
side edge, although it be a footor more from the 
wall. Ifa quantity of potatoes should be piled 


up in the middle of the cellar, the rats will begin 
to dig under the pile, or even under the bottom 
of the chimney, perhaps instinctively pape. 
thus to work their way out. But to guar 
against their digging operations cover your cel- 
lar-bottom with a thick coating of water-lime and 
sand, and the saucy depredators won’t trouble 
you any more.—Rural American. 





For the New England Farmer. 
THE MILE TRADE. 


The developments that have been made in some 
of our cities, in providing milk for the market, 
are completely astounding. That an occasional 
deficiency in the milk-man’s cans should be sup- 
plied from the fountains of pure Cochituate, we 
can easily conceive. ‘ This is a cheat not unlike 
that of the grocer who waters his rum, under 
pretence that it will do less harm to those who 
use it; as was formerly done in some of our New 
England stores. But to undertake to pass the 
dregs of the still through the bodies of animals 
that have no chance to breathe the pure air of 
heaven, and to deal out such stuff, as milk fit to 

used, is an offence the vilest scamp in creation 
would be ashamed to acknowledge. Language 
fails in characterizing its baseness. We are truly 
glad, Mr. Editor, that you have had the perse- 
verance to ferret out, and the independence to ex- 
pose these iniquities. " 





June 10, 1858. 


The Horse Show, at Springfield, under the aus- 
me of the Hampden Agricultural Society, will 
e held Sept. 14, 15, 16 and 17. 
Very truly, your obedient servant, 
CHARLES L. FLINT, 
Secretary of the Board of Agriculture. 
Boston, June 11, 1858, 





THE JEWS AND HOGS. 


It was no doubt a good law among the Jews, 
reventing the eating of hog flesh. Because 
iis is a warm climate, and highly concentrated 
food is there to be avoided now as well as then. 
Beef and fruits, and what may be called diluted 
food, is much better there. But I imagine it 
would be as poor policy for the Icelander to ven- 
ture to live on bananas and plantains, as for the 
Indians of Central America to attempt raw walrus 
meat as a desert! Again, the Jews were emi- 
nently impulsive, under the influence of the pas- 
sions and appetites, and it was not safe to allow 
them any latitude on so good a dish as good ham 
or stewed pig’s head ! 

I am willing to admit that swine’s flesh is nota 
good dish for a surfeit,—but moderately used, as 
all the good things of a good Providence ought 
to be, it is not more unhealthy than other flesh. 
Indeed, I pee salt pork as one of the most 
healthy of all meats, as experience in the army 
and navy, and in the fishing service, every day 
proves. But be all this as it may, the question 
of eatin = isa settled question beyond the 
reach of Jew or Gentile, oa all will eat it who 
can—get it. A word, however, about the “dis- 
eased livers of hogs! A hog is omnivorous, and 
delights especially in roots and buried nuts, and 
in worms and grubs. Our would-be “scientific” 
farmers and philosophers who never farm, put the 
hog where all his natural habits are ignored. 
without proper food or exercise, and then if the 
grunter follows the law of nature’s penalties he 
is decried and slandered as being under the curse 
of God—when it is only the curse of foolish man ! 
—C. M. C., in Ohio Farmer. 
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For the New England Farmer. 
AUTOCRATS OF THE HIGHWAY. 


Mr. Brown ;—You will gratify many of the 
readers of your widely circulated Farmer, by em- 
ploying your editorial powers for the suspension 
of abuses, practised by persons annually “clothed 
in a little brief authority,” who are called Road- 
Surveyors, and who declare war to the knife, pick 
and axe, against all the works of the Creator be- 
longing to the vegetable world and coming with- 
in the range of their destructive powers. In- 
deed, their wanton ravages would seem incredi- 
ble without proof, and I must give you a few in- 
stances. ithin five miles of your home there 
is about half a mile of highway, leading to the 
railroad station, which, till a year ago last road- 
mending season, was most richly bordered on 
both ae by a living hedge-row of birches, eld- 
ers, wild roses, profusely blooming, tall black- 
berry bushes loaded with fruit in their season, 
ground-nut-vines, ornamenting and perfuming 
the whole region, grape-vines, climbing wher- 
ever their tendrils cond reach, and loaded with 
blossoms, fragrant as the mignonette, whose seeds 
are imported from France, or grapes, sweet and 
refreshing in their season, with many other liv- 
ing and growing ornaments of the earth, which 
the Creator’s bountiful hand formed and placed 
there, for the service and delight of man. 

At this shady and fragrant spot the sun- 
scorched traveller could pause and rest on his 
journey; children, on their way to school might 
set down their little dinner-pails for a few mo- 
ments, to pick the ripe berries or gather a bou- 
quet for their teacher ; and here all who love the 
works of God better than the destruction caused 
by man, could send up their thanks to Him who 
made the world so beautiful ! 

But, Mr. Editor, last June, a year ago, the re- 
pairers came to this pleasant spot and began 
their devastations, right and left. One of the 
inhabitants, hearing what was going on, wrote a 
respectful note to the overseer, requesting him 
to spare as much of the shade as he could, con- 
sistently with his duties, as it was a great com- 
fort to those who were obliged to walk to the de- 
pot.. But still the destruction went on unflinch- 
ingly. Every birch, every- vine, every fruitful 
shrub, every forr of vegetable beauty, fresh from 
the hand of the bountiful Creator, was swept 
away. Nor could any plea be set up that this 
waste of God’s gifts was for the improvement of 
the highway, for in no case were these trees and 
shrubs levelled with the ground, but still stand, 
their dead stumps a foot or two high, making 
the sides of the road as useless as they were be- 
fore this havock. The ruins of the hedge-rows 
were tossed over the wall, upon the shrubs and 
vines on the other side, thus transforming both 
from rows of sweet and beautiful vegetation to 
heaps of rubbish and bristling dead stumps. A 
little farther toward Concord the road was shaded 
by a succession of young locust trees, rich in 
their bright and varied green, or loaded in their 
season, with sweet blossoms, from which the bees 
delighted to draw their stores; these, also, were 
destroyed, every one, and the spct where they 
waved and blossomed is bare and desolate. Still 
nearer Concord, was a thick hedge-row of such 
plants as delight in a moist, alluvial soil; they 





grew and bloomed and gave out their odors, shel- 
tering the traveller from the sun, and protecting 
him from the cold blasts which sweep over the 
level plains. They were all destroyed—not only 
cut down but burned, lest their roots might sprin 
up again; and the fire has also killed all the 
young elms and other trees near the spot, leaving 
the road bare and destitute of shade, asif it ran 
through the deserts of Sahara. In another part 
of the same town, the side of the road for some 
distance was ornamented with wild roses, which, 
finding the soil congenial, grew uncommonly tall 
and prolific; the roses were very large, abundant 
and fragrant, making the spot so inviting that 
persons directed their drivers that way, for their 
sake, but the road-surveyors had all the stones 
which were collected in their improving process 
tipped upon this bed of roses and it is extin- 
guished ; instead of it we see along heap of loose 
stones and rubbish. 

Now, Mr. Editor, you can do much toward put- 
ting down this disgraceful abuse of power. Tell 
the readers of your valuable magazine, that there 
is profit in every thing which is made by our 
good Father in Heaven. The wild roses are 
good to make conserves for colds and rose-water 
for cooking and sore eyes. It will always sell. 
The elder-flowers are good for babies, and the 
berries make good wine and syrup. High-bush 
blackberries will bring a good price, and so will 
other berries. Wild grapes will meet a read 
market among the wine-makers, or will sell we 
to housewives who wish to make jelly, and birch 
trees are good for them to climb on, so that the 
grapes may come to the sun, but dead stumps 
and heaps of stone and dirt by the roadside will 
never make them or their children richer or bet- . 
ter. 

Hoping, sir, you will speak to some purpose, 
to these destroyers, before they commence their 
ravages this year, I remain with much respect, 

A READER OF THE FARMER. 


REMARKS.—The autocrats of the highway have 
not got through yet, we observe, with mending the 
ways which were made dangerous by spring frosts 
and floods. We are not surprised at the com- 
plaints of our correspondent. Many of these 
road-makers are utterly incompetent to discharge 
the duties assigned them. Road-making is a 
science that requires observation and study, and 
includes some important principles. We can 
point to a piece of road to-day, where money has 
been liberally expended for more than a dozen 
years without effecting any good results, from a 
want of the application of the true principles of 
drainage alone! It is preposterous to think of 
improving a road by covering up the gushing 
springs or water-courses which underlie it—they 
must be cut off and led away from the road, and 
then it becomes dry and compact. The mere 
moving of gravel from one point to another will 
seldom make a good road, alone. These auto- 
crats flatter themselves that they act under the 
shield of the law. But does the law sanction 
such ravages as our correspondent describes, or 
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the excavation of a neighbor’s door-yard, so as 
to endanger life and limb when he goes forth to 
the highway, or undermine his fences, or do any 
thing that shall incommode any one or mar the 
general beauty of the landscape ? 

Towns should be more considerate in the se- 
lection of their agents to do the necessary and 
important work of repairing the roads. Con- 
stant feuds and great hostility of feeling annu- 
ally grow out of the unnecessary depredations 
of highway-surveyors. 





For the New England Farmer. 
SHINGLES AND NAILS. 


Mr. Epiror:— An article appeared in your 
paper of the 6th of March last, oe a writer at- 
tributes the rusting of nails to “sawed shingles,” 
and goes on to say, (speaking of another person) 
“but.by a little investigation he will without 
doubt find it attributable to their contact with 
salt water;” he then adds, “it is believed that the 
complaints of shingles rusting the nails is most- 
ly confined to the sea-board towns and eastern 
shingles.” Now salt and iron, we all know, do 
not agree very well, but there are some other 
causes which should be taken into account. 

1. By experience I have found that nails made 
of poor or cast “puddled” iron will sometimes 
rust off in seven years with sawed or rift shingles, 
but generally perish soonest in the former. 

2. The nailing of sawed shingles the grain 
“wrong side up.” They should be laid so as to ’tar- 
ry the water out of the pores instead of into the 
wood. - 

3. Using a slender, light nail, well known by 
carpenters who work by the job and find the ma- 
‘terials. The undersigned shingled a house in 
1833 with sawed cedar shingles, and with red 
chalk marked every one with across for “this side 
up;” it did not want recovering until 1857—24 
years. He shingled another in 1840, in the 
same manner, and it was in good order in 1856. 
This last was the “Old Cole White House,” (well 
known here,) which was partly removed and the 
rest demolished this year; this gave a chance to 
examine both shingles and nails. The former 
were in good order and the latter were “as good 
as new,” 
could discover. I will here mention that these 
nails were rolled and cut from old sable iron by 
one of your citizers, Jarvis Danforth, Esq., at 6 
cts. per lb., or one cent extra; the price of com- 
mon ones being 5 cts.,as the price was then. I 
would recommend using the same material, or its 
equivalent, as a matter of economy for the own- 
ers of buildings, especially if the shingles are 
clear of sap, or nearly so. With this I send a 
shingle with a nail placed on a house in this 
ae in 1785; one of our oldest townsmen, Capt. 
ob Godfrey, informs me that he remembered 
when they were put on, and in that age nearly 
all the shingles used came from the “Great 
Swamp,” and all “heart stuff,” which appeared to 
be the case. The house last spoken of was stripped 
in April last, and the shingle and nail came from 
the wall; the roof had been repaired since it was 
built. JONATHAN HODGEs. 
Taunton, 1858. 


as far as the carpenter and myself 


For the New England Farmer. 
CROWS. 


Many of the ancient nations worshipped all 
the offensive creatures they could find, placin 
highest in the calendarjthose most loathsome an 
harmful. I suppose it is on the same principle 
that the crow has lately been commended in va- 
rious periodicals to our regards as a very harm- 
less and useful bird. I am no ornithologist, and 
am less acquainted with the habits of the bird in 
question than are others, but certain facts respect- 
ing it I ht are well established. 

1, It inclines to prey upon the cornfields in 
the spring, and can be kept off only by great care 
anil trouble. Our practical farmers assure us 
that the loss occasioned by its depredations is 
often severe. They also not unfrequently dam- 
age seriously potato fields in the spring by 
scratching open the hills. 

2. They destroy vast multitudes of the smaller 
birds. There is nothing for which they have 
so keen an appetite as the eggs and young of 
our singing birds. Last June a robin’s nest, in 
a maple standing within two rods of my house, 
was robbed by a crow, and I caught them after- 
wards doing the same thing in the apple trees 
that stand close to the house. You may see 
them not unfrequently flying from tree to tree 
through an orchard, hunting their prey on each 
limb, All “the unmannerly fowlers” put togeth- 
er do not destroy a tenth part of the singin 
birds that are annually consumed by this blac 
monster. 

And what services do his advocates plead in 
arrest of judgment for these crimes? Why, he 
sometimes removes offal that the lazy owner 
has failed to cover up for the benefit of his lands. 
Still further, they may be seen in the spring and 
fall, (in the summer while the birds are nesting 
they are above such business,) in our pastures 
and meadows at a safe distance from the house, 
and usually on the most worthless land, picking 
worms from the- earth, which some conjecture 
are hurtful to the grass. The gardens and high- 
ly cultivated fields about our dwellings, they 
never approach unless to murder a nest of sing- 
ing birds, For these very doubtful benefits it 
is proposed to let them live, when the life of each 
one involves the destruction of scores of singi 
birds every season, birds whose presence me 
whose music form so great an attraction to ow 
country houses, and whose usefulness in ou 
gardens and orchards no one will for a moment 
question. They were undoubtedly made for 
some desirable end, as were hundreds of squash 
bugs and borers, and so on. The great end they 
all seem to us to answer is in the exercise of our 
patience, while they live, and in the practice of 
our skill to destroy them. It is long since I have 
found it in my heart to shoot a partridge or 
squirrel, the beautiful occupants of our fields 
and forest are worth more alive than dead, but 
for border ruffians I have no pity. JUSTICE. 

Groton, 1858. 





TREATMENT OF HENs.—Two flocks of hens 
were compared. One laid eggs almost all the 
time ; the other laid scarcely any. On examining 
their treatment, the following differences were 





found to exist; the former had a warm cellar to 
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roost in during the winter; the latter roosted in| each, while in the centre of this vast building is 
a stable where the wind blew in. The former hadjan arena where an army of 5,000 head of the 
afine place in an open cellar for scratching among finest horses in the world are broke, trained and 
ashes, lime and earth; the latter scratched in the exercised daily by another army of the most skil- 


manure heap, or in the stable when the cows 
The former had plenty of good 


were put out. 


ful trainers, jockies, &c., in the Emperor’s do- 


minions. By an imperial decree, sales are per- 


water, with milk, etc., the others had no drink mitted to be made when a certain number of an- 


except what they could find.—Prairie Farmer. 





For the New England Farmer. 
CULTURE OF FOREST TREES. 


The Legislature of Massachusetts made it a) 


condition precedent, in granting funds to agri- 
cultural societies, that something should be done 
to encourage the growth of forest trees. Accord- 
ingly we find more or less of these premiums of- 
fered by all of the societies. But we have looked 
in vain for the award of such premiums, and 
more for the forests, the growth of which was 
encouraged by such offers. 

These reflections were brought to mind ona 
recent visit to the grounds of Mr. Fay, of Lynn, 
where are growing many thousand of the Scotch 
Larch, the English Oak, and other trees of like 
character, all of which were imported and planted 
by him, about ten years since. I never witness- 
ed any growth that awakened my admiration 
more. Notwithstanding the injuries sustained 
by fires, and other wanton encroachments, the 
whole region about the beautiful sheet of water 
long known as Spring Pond, whose waters sup 
ply the city of Salem with the elixer of life, is 
made beautiful by their verdure. 


the larch trees, I witnessed a growth of two feet 
in extent, the present season, and some of them 
have already risen to a height of thirty feet. I 
forbear to say more, as nothing short of an actu- 


al view, will afford an adequate idea, of what can 
be done by the application of scientific culture, 
even in a forest, on a forbidding soil. 

I was assured by the proprietor, that the prob- 
able value of the timber on these grounds, if its 
growth could go on unimpeded, for thirty years, 
would be not less than $300 an acre. He said 
he had visited an estate in Scotland, where there 
grew, within the life of the owner, from his own 
planting, timber enough of the Scotch larch vari- 


ety, to build one of the largest ships in the Brit 


ish Navy. What better service could a man do 

for his country? If we had more men like Mr. 

Fay, we should never be in want of Essex fri- 

gates, to sustain the honor and glory of our 

noble country. . 
June 18, 1858. 





IMPORTATION OF PURE ARABIAN 
BLOOD HORSES. 


We were shown six head of pure Arabian 
blood stallions, brought to this city by Captain 
Lane, late of the combined American and Eng- 
lish companies engaged in raising the sunken 
vessels of war in the harbor of Sevastopol. These 
noble animals are direct from the Czar’s cav- 
alry stables, and were raised expressly for the Im- 
perial stud. These stables are the wonder and 
astonishment of all who have obtained admission 
to them. The inclosure of stone walls and iron 
frames covers an area of ten miles in length by 
five in width. The stables are twelve feet square 


On many of 


imals are in the stables, of which Captain Lane 
has taken advantage, as of the advantage of his 
relations with the Government—thus making an 


| 


* |invaluable addition to the American stud, for 


which he deserves, and will doubtless receive 
the thanks of the country at large. They cost 
|$18,000, which was much below their value, and 
lare pairs of grey, dark bay and black. They are 
stabled at Tattersall’s, Thirty-ninth Street and 
Sixth Avenue, where all who wish to see. these 
matchless creatures will no doubt have every fa- 
cility afforded by the courteous proprietor. They 
stand about fifteen hands high, and exhibit all 
the fine — to be expected from their descent. 
Y. Post. 





For the New England Farmer. 
FOOD AND HABITS OF THE ROBIN. 


Mr. EpiTor :—The report of the food and 
habits of the robin, so far as published by you, 
for the months of January, February and March, 
drawn up by J. W. P. Jenks, Esq., of Middlebo- 
ro’, ohe of the committee appointed by the Mas- 
sachusetts Horticultural Society, strikes me with 
much surprise. Mr. Jenks says, the fourth fact. 
“To the present date I have not discovered the 
first particle of vegetable matter in the crop of a 
single bird.” Now this would lead us to infer, 
without other testimony, that the robin at this 
season of the year, and for two months past, hav 
ing first made its appearance the first of March 
in the latitude of Massachusetts, subsists wholly 
on insects, grasshoppers, spiders and the larve 
belonging to the curculio family. 

I was teaching school in St. Mary’s County, 
Md., during the years 1843 to 1848, inclusive, 
and I was curious to observe the difference of 
time that the robin and other birds made their 
appearance in their migration from south to north. 
The robin made its first appearance in Maryland, 
generally about the last week in February. 
Sometimes as late as the first week in March, 
and often they would retreat south to be gone a 
week, or till the weather became mild again. 
They often came in flocks, numbering many thou- 
sands, covering large fields, or acres, which I 
never observed in the latitude of New Hampshire 
or Vermont, in my boyhood days. Now there is @ 
tree quite common in the forest in Maryland, an 
evergreen called the Holly; this tree is usually 
loaded with a berry or fruit about the size of a 
marrow fat pea, as red as a cherry, and it re- 
mains on the tree, (a beautiful sight) till the rob- 
ins make their appearance, and during the short 
time, say two weeks, the robins remain during 
their migration, they strip these Holly trees of 
every berry to be seen. They are as ravenous as 
locusts. Now, provided there was.a fruit, or ber- 

in Massachusetts, like the Holly, or were 
cherries ripe at their first coming, undoubtedly 
they would spend little time in hunting after 
such small fry as Mr. Jenks reports only to be 
found in their crops. I used to think that the 











» chokes are not from Jerusalem, but from South 
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Holly was planted by Providence pg for| ordinary revolution in the kitchen-garden. Mr. 


the food of the robin, and its fruit left on the 
tree during the winter, to sustain these birds at 


Myatt, of Deptford, who first cultivated rhybarb 
for the market, is, I think, still living. Only for- 


a time when comparatively few of the insect|ty years ago he first sent five bunches of this veg- 


world were abroad. 


CHARLES 8. WELD. 
Greenbush, Maine,1858.__ 





MAREET GARDENS. 


The bare mention of a kitchen-garden will suf- 
fice to one enthusiastic writer for an allusion to 
the wars of the Red and White Roses. In the 
mind of another, pot-herbs are associated with 
all the glories of Oriental fiction ; for did not the 
renowned Caliph Haroun Al Raschid teach his 
trusty and well-beloved brother, the Emperor 
Charlemagne, (to whom he was personally known, 
and was perhaps no more a hero than King 
George the Third to his valet-de-chambre,) the 
value of pot-herbs generally, and how to cultivate 
them? Turnips suggest Charles Townshend, 
King George the First’s > sty secretary, called 
Turnip Townshend by the foolish wits about 
Court, because he noted the mode of cultivating 
that vegetable in Hanover, when attending the 
king on an excursion thither, and afterwards in- 
duced his countrymen to adopt it. The annual 
value of the turnips chiefly grown on stony lands 
or on lands exhausted by previous crops in Eng- 
land, which but for Townshend’s efforts would 
have lain fallow, or remained totally uncultivated, 
is now estimated at fourteen millions sterling. 
Surely here was a benefactor to the human race 
whose monument history has raised, by calling 
him “Turnip Townshend.” 

It is worth remarking that very few of those 
vegetables which are now so common among us, 
are natives of these isles. The potato—still a 
valuable servant, though much broken up in con- 
stitution of late years—comes, as every one 
knows, from America. The common pea is sup- 
posed to be only strictly at home in Syria. Beans 
are from Egypt or Persia. Onions, in all their 
varieties, are also from the East. Even the leek 
the Welchman has no right to stick in his hat as 
a national emblem ; the same being a native of 
Switzerland. The Cos lettuce ought to be a na- 
tive of the island of Cos. Cauliflowers and gar- 
den cress are from Cyprus; spinach from West- 
ern Asia; endive from Japan; radishes from Chi- 
na; rhubarb from Tartary; artichokes from the 
shores of the Mediterranean. Jerusalem arti- 


America, the word Jerusalem being a mere cor- 
ruption arising from an accidental resemblance 
in sound between that word and their — 
name. Turnips and carrots are found wild here; 
but experiments have proved that cultivation 
could not have converted the native variety into 
that which we are accustomed to eat. The Flem- 
ish refugees in Queen Elizabeth’s time brought 
the carrot with them, and ‘planted it first at Sand- 
wich. The turnip probably found its way hither 
by the same means. There is a tombstone to be 
seen still, I believe, in the church-yard of Wim- 
bourne St. Giles,’ in Dorsetshire, erected to the 
introducer of cabbages, with a representation of 
a cabbage carved in stone at the foot. Potatoes 
are for ever associated with Sir Walter Raleigh, 
since whose time they have achieved their extra- 


etable to the Borough Market; of which he pre- 
vailed upon some one to purchase three by wa 
of — The other two he brought back 
unsold. 

This is as much as I can tell the reader about 
vegetables on my walk from the station to Mr. 
Trench’s house. Mr. Trench (whose modesty pre- 
fers that pseudonym, and who would not be made 
famous on any account) is quite a model market- 
gardener. There are members of his profession 
who have nothing to tell about it, except that it 
is a ruinous business, to which they have moodi- 
ly resigned themselves with the determination of 
losing their capital and bringing themselves and 
families to the work-house. Some of them have 
been pursuing this reckless course all their lives, 
and are bringing up their sons to achieve the 
work of destruction. They are philanthropically 
anxious not to tell the world any thing about it. 
Perhaps they are right, and dread competition. A 
recital of the sufferings and privations of Robin- 
son Crusoe has induced many a boy to go to sea. 
Who knows what might be the result of the most 
faithful picture of their laborious life, and contin- 
ual losses? My- market-gardener, however, is 
not one of these ; he knows how to manage things 
well enough to get a comfortable income out of 
his capital and industry; and he does not think 
of making a secret that a comfortable income is 
to be made by such means. The table in Mr. 
Trench’s cool and shady sitting-room is bestrown 
with letters and Pn ve ; books lie about there 
every where; and portraits ornament the walls, 
as well as one or two testimonials from certain 
societies, framed and glazed. A fresh smell of 
mould and flowers comes through the window 
from the green-house, and lingers in the room. 
Cowper might have written his Task here ; and I, 
who am by no means poetical, feel as if I could 
sit down in that worn arm-chair, and while the 
linnet in his cage at the window chirps and pecks 
and drops his seed-husks on the floor, could in- 
dite something to my mistress’ eye-brow, above 
that mediocrity which the gods abhor. 

Mr. Trench offers to walk with me through his 
hundred acres of ground, warning me not to ex- 
pect to find any thing very exciting in market- 
gardening. I reply, that I am not in search of 
excitement ; but only desirous of seeing with my 
own eyes something of the routine of those oper- 
ations, of whose magical result I have heard so 
often. My modest friend is as anxious to repu- 
diate the employment of magic as if King James 
were still upon the throne, and Matthew Hop- 
kins a neighbor of his; and further reminds me, 
that only a very small part of that routine can be 
seen at one time, and that to understand market- 
gardening it would be necessary to remain there 
a whole year, going progressively through the 
Gardener’s Calendar. All these objections (which 
I listen to as I would to the good ousewife’s 
depreciation of her own Christmas pudding,) be- 
ing got over, we go into a field of cabbages, 
through the green-house again, and across a clean 
yard paved with pebbles, where men are stacking 
cabbages in a wagon, apparently with the ambi- 








tion of the builders of Babel ; and through a row 
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of sheds, where men and women are washing and 
tying vegetables in bundles. 

“Nothing very remarkable in a field of cabba- 
ges,” says my conductor, 

“Very large and healthy-looking.” I note the 
blue bloom upon them, and the glistening drops 
of dew collected in the wrinkles of their leaves. 

- “Of course,” replies my conductor. “Before 
this ground was planted, you see, every bit was 
dug up two spades deep. We never have a plow 
here. Then it was thoroughly manured—a good 
horseload to every thirty square feet of ground.” 

“Rather expensive.” 

“Why, we put as much as twelve pounds’ worth 
of manure to a single acre. Supposing my land 
could be all clear, and I wanted to plant the 
whole of it with cabbages, I must pay twelve 
hundred pounds down for manure to begin with ; 
without considering the cost of digging, and at- 
tending to the crop till it comes to maturity, 
gathering, taking to market, &c.” 

“And rent,” I suggest. 

“Nine pounds a year for every acre,” says my 
friend, “besides ten shillings for tithes which the 
church is none the better for.” 

“How many of those plants are produced on 
an acre of ground ?” 

“Nothing easier than to calculate. You see 
they are all at exactly equal distances. The 
plants are twenty inches apart, and the. rows 
eighteen inches, That’s the distance they grow 
best ai.” My conductor takes out a rule and 
proves the correctness of this to a nicety, which 
convinces me that there is no slovenliness in his 
ground. “That ’ll give,” he continues—with a 
promptitude which makes me suspect that he 
must have been once a calculating boy—“that ‘Il 
give seventeen thousand cabbages to an acre. I 
could grow near upon a couple of millions at 
once, if I chose.” 

I indulge involuntarily in Dominie Sampson’s 
favorite exclamation; and ask, “What those wo- 
men yonder are raking about for ?” 

“Hoeing out the weeds. Every weed or blade 
of grass that could steal a grain of nourishment 
from the ground is cut down as fast as it ap- 
pears ; our plan is to keep all employed, ground, 
men and horses. This piece of ground, for ex- 
ample, we shall begin to plant again the moment 
a portion of it is cleared.” 

“What will be the next crop ? 

5! don’t know. Whatever is ready for plant- 
“But,” I ask, “what is that ‘succession of. crops’ 
which I have always believed so necessary, un- 
less you follow the old plan of letting the land 
lie fallow? What is the ‘four-course system of 
husbandry,’ which some farmers are tied down 
by their leases to follow ?” 

“Nothing to do with us,” replies my friend; 
smiling; “nor with farmers either, if they knew 
it. Those chaps who don’t put a bit of manure 


in 


we supply our soil artificially with what the next 
crop requires, and so can grow any thing. Thus 
we get first-rate crops, and three or even four of 
some things in a year, whereas the farmer will 
seldom get more than a single crop.” 

Passing through a little patch of well pruned 
fruit-trees, I observe that every bit of ground be- 
neath is planted with anotlfer kind of cabbage— 
coleworts or “collards,” as a laborer calls them. 
“No space lost here,” says my conductor. “These 
little plants, which perhaps you might take for 
weeds, growing in this narrow strip of ground, 
between the gooseberry bushes and the path, are 
broccoli. While they are so young they can find 
nourishment enou h here—thick as they are. 
They will be thinned and planted out in the fields, 
very soon. Here is a patch of ground, you see, 
already planted with them.” 

“T suppose these weeds among them do no 
harm while the plant is so young.” 

“May be weeds there wouldn’t hurt them now; 
for there is more nourishment in the ground 
than they want, planted at that distance apart. 
But if weeds wouldn’t hurt them, we say some- 
thing more useful wouldn’t hurt them. This is 
not a weed; itis celery. They can grow ve 
well together, till the broccoli gets bigger, an 
wants all the strength of the soil to itself; then 
we shall remove the celery.” 

“You take advantage of everything.” 

“Must do so, in these Free-trade days,” says 
my companion, sitting down upon a hand-bar- 
row, and rubbing the perspiration from his fore- 
head with a pocket-handkerchief. “If we couldn’t 
beat our neighbors in a fair trial, we wouldn’t be 
so shabby as to ask the Government to help us; 
that’s how I look at it. But Free-trade puts us 
all upon our mettle; Belgium and the South of 
France have sent some first-rate things to our 
markets this year. What doI care? I set about 
it and grow as good.” Mr. Trench paused. “It 
don’t do,” he added, thoughtfully, “to waste as 
much as a leaf or a root that would go into the 
manure heap, I assure you. There is my neigh- 
bor, Mr. Kutch, who has been in the East Indies. 
He is a man of property, and it is his whim to 
turn market-gardener. He makes up his books 
every year and finds himself just a hundred 
pounds out of pocket. And why? Because he’s 
noton the ground himself, as we are, from morn- 
ing till night; and doesn’t take such care to pre- 
vent waste.” 

“This thin green down, 


with patches of white, 
here and there, as if some workmen from the 
lime-kilns had been trespassing in it, is onions, I 
suppose P” 

“One kind of onions. A very different sort 
from those with the great seed-pods at the top. 
It is of no use my troubling you with the various 


names of our things. Some have no end of va- 





rieties, chiefly named after the gardeners who 
have imported or produced them. Fruit-trees, 


upon their land for years, are obliged to vary|as you know, change their very nature by culti- 
their crops; for, you see, a plant with its roots! vation—as for instance, the peach, whose fruit in 


takes its own kind of nourishment from the/a wild state is poisonous. 


o plants by cultiva- 


ground, just as a chemist extracts one or two|tion change in quality, form, and color.” 


components from any substance, and leaves the 
rest. When wheat has had its feed, the farmer 
knows it is of no use to sow wheat again. He 
plants tares, which extract something of what the 


“Though never their primary structure,” I in- 
terrupt. 

“Quite right. Now, in the rivalry going on 
among market-gardeners and nursery-men, con- 


wheat has left; next turnips, and so on. Now;stantly experimenting too as they are, infinite va- 
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rieties of every thing grown are necessarily pro-|and can’t find what it is. There is a disease 
duced.” ig arily P among cabbages called ‘clubbing,’ which looks 
“You will of course choose the best.” like the ravages of insects; but it come from 
“Some kinds are equally good. Others are|over-manuring ; for you may manure too much. 
known for certain qualities, for which we choose|Some say the disease in the potatoes and cucum- 
them as we want them. Some are by their na-| bers, as well as in several other vegetables late- 
ture fit for earlier or later growing than others ;/|ly, is from the same cause.” : 
and as our object is to keep the markets supplied,| “Are you much troubled with vermin?” 
we grow several sorts of most things. tn this} “Well, we keep a sharp look-out to burn or 
way we have various crops of the same vegetable,|fumigate them before they’ve time to spread. 
which we know will come due every week while| Field mice eat our seeds, We take care to frighten 
the season lasts.” all birds away with scarecrows, but I doubt 
Walking on through other gardens, all plant-| whether we don’t do more harm than good, by 
ed with the same regularity A neatness, we no-|preventing the birds from eating the insects, 
tice in every patch one or two laborers, chiefly| with which we are always more troubled than far- 
women. Some are hoeing among crops so fine|mers are. I am tempted to make a bonfire of all 
and thickly sown that it is a marvel how the|our Guy Fawkeses one day. A friend of mine 
greatest care can a their cutting them down|keeps young bantams, who peck up worms and 
with the weeds. Others are propping bell-shaped —_ like barleycorns; they scratched a good 
and square glass-lights with bits of wood, to let|deal among the crops, at first; but he got over 
the air in to the plants beneath. Some men are|that by putting their feet in socks.” 
perseveringly watering, one by one, tomatoes,| A bantam with his feet in socks is so difficult 
or love-apple plants, against a wall. Others in|to imagine, that I am suspicious that my friend 
deep alleys, among rows of beds, as regular as a|is mystifying ; but I find him quite serious. “This 
ground plan of the city of Philadelphia, are care-| little insect that rolls itself into a perfect black 
fully picking weeds with the hand; while a few,|ball as soon as you touch it,” he continues, “is 
Isee on coming nearer, are cutting asparagus.|one of our most troublesome visitors. A wood- 
Wherever a blue top has just forced its way|louse will eat anything, sweet, sour, or bitter. 
through the mould, a woman thrusts in, sideways,| They can’t have ‘any sense of taste; or if they 
a long steel instrument, notched at the end, and| have, it is the reverse of ours. They will greed- 
saws at the stem some inches under the ground.|ly devour a leaf, that, to us, has the most nause- 
The notched cutter, I am told, leaves a ragged] ous flavor imaginable. I have seen three young 
surface where the stem is severed, which heals|bantams peck up a hundred of these in two min- 
more readily than asmooth cut—the mould staun-| utes by the watch. Our plan for killing them in 
ching the sap more completely, and preventing it|the green-house and cucumber frames is with 
from bleeding. These asparagus roots have been| toads,” 
three years in the pation and have only yielded} “Toads !” 
shoots strong enough to bear cutting this year—| “Toads. We buy toads; I have paid as much 
though the soil is of course occupied by other|as six shillings a dozen for toads.” 
crops during that time. The shoots grow rapidly} There is considerable bustle in an adjoining 
in the season, and are cut every other day for] field, where a number of women are ing gi- 
five weeks. The “grass” is removed to the yard|gantic rhubarb stalks, and loading barrows. I 
in baskets as fast as it is cut, to be washed and| observe a considerable difference in the rapidity 
tied in bundles for the market. I learn that the| with which some do their work; and my conduc- 
long, hard, white stem—which the eater rejects|tor confirms my observation. “That young Irish 
for its earthy and watery flavor—is produced by| woman, yonder,” he says, “with her gown pinned 
earthing the shoots, or “blanching,” which is ajup behind, and her bare arms, as brown as ma- 
mere waste for the sake of appearance. By sim-|hogany, will get through twice as much work in * 
ply removing some of the mould the shoots would|a day as some of our people. We give her two 
grow up with five or six inches of eatable top,|shillings a day ; most of them get only a shilling 
instead of that half inch of purple sprout, which] or eighteen _ How are you, Molly ?” 
would tantalize anybody but that morbidly car- “Very well, sir, thank you,” (without pausing 
nivorous lady in the Arabian Nights. So long,|in her work.) 
however, as the public prefer the purple tip and| “Here’s the shilling I promised you three wo- 
tasteless stem, and the green-grocer refuses to|men.” Molly protests she “never thought he 
buy a wholesomer kind, the market-gardener is}meant it ;” but constitutes herself, at once, a 
compelled to earth up, and blanch, and make|trustee for the other two; and deposits the shil- 
pres looking bundles. Some laborers are sprink-|ling in a large, heart-shaped pocket, hanging at 
ing lime-dust here and there, which I take to be} her side. 
manure ; but my friend corrects me. “How old are you, Molly ?” 
“The only remedy for slugs. A dust of lime) “Thirty, sir.” 
when the dew is on, spreads all over leaves, and} “Married ?” ; 
kills everything without injuring the plants.| “No, sir. Nobody won’t have me.” Molly’s 
These insects puzzle us. Look at the scarlet|face would certainly not be deemed equivalent to 
beans just coming up, and all eaten away.”|a fortune in the matrimonial market. 
While I am looking at them, my conductor pulls} “She’s a good deal better off single, sir,” says 
out a microscope in a brass tube, and begins to|an old woman. “I know that to my cost.” 
inspect a leaf minutely. “We have been watch-| Molly won’t look us in the face, but she keeps 
ing this,” he continues—screwing up one eye,|to her point, and honestly confesses her matri- 
and wrinkling his forehead like a Scotch kale—| monial inclinations. 
“We have been watching this for a week past,) “Ah!” says another—a young woman looking 
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very flushed and heated with her work. “I never 
used to work half so hard as I have since I got a 
master. Molly oughtn’t to say a word ; she’s bet- 
ter off than any of us.” 

But Molly is very stubborn ; shakes her head, 
and goes on with her work ; evidently convinced 
that the married women have entered into a com- 
pact to dissuade the single women from matri- 
mony. 

I learn that about fifty of these women, with 
about twenty men, do the whole work upon a 
hundred acres of land in the busiest season. In 
the winter time, half that number only are em- 
ployed. Women are strong enough for almost 
any kind of labor required, except trenching and 
the like. A number of supernumeraries (all wo- 
men) are employed in the strawberry season, who 
earn five shillings a day by carrying the fruit to 
market on their heads. No other kind of carriage 
answers. Some of the best hands are retained all 
the year round. In seasons when there is not 
much doing in the ground, they are employed in 
mending garden tools, painting and repairing 
hand-lights—three thousand in number—besides 
frames and other “plant.” 

My conductor regrets that he has little more 
to tell me; butI assure him that I have heard 
and seen enough to convince me of the extraor- 
dinary skill and pains with which market gardens 
are cultivated. 

“Why, sir; we do all naturally try every means 
for producing a good thing. Look at that field of 
cauliflowers, for instance.” 

“Cauliflowers! I don’t see a sign of blossom 
on any of them.” 

“No! If they were allowed to be exposed to 


the sun, they would turn yellow in a few days. 


Every morning the outer leaves of the plant are 
folded, one by one, over the flower. Each one, I 
may say, is regularly nursed and brought up by 
hand, My man, I’ll warrant, knows every plant 
individually by the shape of the head and the va- 
ried paleness of countenance. Open the leaves, 
and look into them. You will find the flower as 
white as snow. We never allow even a drop of 
wet to fall on it. If it were to begin to rain sud- 
denly, you would see our people leave whatever 

. work they might be upon, and rush away to cov- 
er them immediately with those bell-shaped glass- 
es, which dazzle our eyes so with the sun. All 
the ground about them has been covered with 
straw, or mulched, as we call it. We use straw 
for everything now. Notice that acre of cucum- 
ber frames yonder ; though the plants grow upon 
deep hot-beds, and are all under glass, we keep 
every frame embedded and covered with straw. 
The beautiful white sea kale you find in the mar- 
ket is blanched by simply covering it with straw. 
That pinky rhubarb, which you see in winter and 
early spring, is forced by the same means. Straw 
is the market-gardener’s sun-blind.” 

Having now made the circuit of the grounds, 
we pry into seed-sheds and sheds full of paint 
se and plumbers’ tools, and broken frame- 
ights, and into out-houses full of garden imple- 
ments, and huge man-traps—some with shark- 
like double rows of teeth; others, of the sort 
called the humane man-trap, because they snap 
the bone of a man’s leg smoothly and do not 
make a compound fracture like the old-fashioned 
ones. These, I understand, are only to be set 


when that fearless aeronaut who lately trailed his 
grapling-iron through my friend’s cucumber 

mes, and attended by a numerous train of fol- 
lowers, accomplished an easy descent in his flow- 
er-garden, shall announce another ascent in the 
Royal Mammoth Balloon. Which fact we reserve 
to the last, in the hope that it may meet the eye 
of that renowned st 5 intrepid individual, and in- 
duce him to shape his course ps yas 

The way home is through the cart-yard ; where 
rows of wagons stacked and ready for to-mor- 
row’s market remind me that I have another 
chapter to write in vegetable history. Therefore, 
if there be any sluggards, who, when awakened 
too soon, are heard to complain, and in whose 
gardens the thorn and thistle grow higher and 
higher, let them be warned in time that we in- 
tend to arouse them at daybreak one fine morn- 
ing, with asummons to accompany us to Covent 
Garden Market.—Household Words. 





LITTLE THINGS. 


Scorn not the slightest word or deed, 
Nor deem it void of power ; 

There’s fruit in each wind-wafted seed, 
Waiting its natal hour. 


A whispered word may touch the heart, 
And call it back to life ; 

A look of love bid sin depart, 
And still unholy strife. 


No acts fall fruitlese—none can tell 
How vast its power may be, 

Nor what results unfolded dwell 
Within it silently. 


Work and despair not ; give thy mite, 
However small it be ; 

God is with all who serve the right— 
The holy, true and free. 





For the New Engiand Farmer. 
ABOUT BUGS. 


Mr. Epiror :—*‘B. H. Crane” will find that 
his method of preventing bugs from destroying 
vines will prove a hum-bug, for the good reason 
\that the material he uses is good for the vine, 
but will not prevent the visits of the — or 
black bug. Being a practical gardener, 1 have 
used barrels of the liquid from hen manure, from 
the tannery in which great quantities were used 
in the process of tanning, but in vain. Notwith- 
standing the application was beneficial to the 
plant, it did not prevent the destructive proper- 
ties of the bugs. 

Having been engaged in tanning for nearly 
fifty years, and after trying all other methods to 
preserve my vines, I have found the only reme- 
dy in making boxes fiom one foot to one foot 
and a half square, and from eight to ten inches 
deep, covered with what is called musquito cloth, 
and by this means good success has attended m 
efforts. I have now about 70 boxes, under whic 
the vines look flourishing, and those not thus 
covered are nearly destroyed. With the utmost 
respect for Mr. Crane, I sign my name as a con- 
stant reader, as well as an admirer of the WV. Z. 
Farmer, S. L. BILLINGs. 

Rockingham, Vt., June 21st, 1858. 
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For the New England Farmer. 
INFLUENCE OF SEX. 


Mr. Eprror:—The prevailing opinion has 
heretofore been, among those engaged in the 
rearing of milk cows, that the character of the 
male is more deeply impres.cd upon his progeny 
than is that of the female. Indeed, farmers hav 
been repeatedly and incessantly urged to regard 
the bull as of the chief importance in the ing 
up of a good dairy. Men of extensive informa- 
tion and large experience, have spoken, written, 
and reported, citing facts, and confidently assert- 
ing the correctness of the principle. The reports 
of the committees of our State and county socie- 
ties nearly all make particular reference to the 
supposed fact. Men of limited experience, with- 
out the facilities for testing the matter, and wil- 
ling to profit by the wisdom of others, have taken 
the a upon trust, and have adopted a course 
in accordance with the instruction given. But 
the end is not yet ; in his last Report, Mr. Secre- 
tary Flint proclaims a new gospel, which is rath- 
er a disturbing element to the settled conviction 
of many, and will be likely to mar their faith in 
the infallibility of agricultural prophets and 
preachers. 

Mr. Flint says, page 28 of his Report, “The ex- 
perience of the best breeders in all countries has 
pretty well established the truth of the principle, 
which experiment will only still further confirm, 
that in the breeding of animals, it is the male 
which gives the external form, or the bony and 
muscular system to the young, while the female 
imparts the respiratory organs, the circulation of 
the blood, the mucus membranes, the organs of 
secretion, &c., and if this principle, now general- 
ly conceded by practical breeders, is true, it fol- 
lows that the milking qualities come chiefly from 
the mother, and that the bull could in no respect 
alter the conditions which determine the transmis- 
sion of these qualities.” 

It may be that there is something a little be- 
yond my depth in this, but as it gets through my 
wool, it entirely explodes the principles enunciat- 
ed by an eminent breeder of stock, that “the male 
has far more influence than the female in fixing 
the characteristics of the progeny.” According 
to the latest intelligence we have, it would seem 
that a good frame and form are the only requi- 
sites in a bull from which to raise dairy stock, 
and that the rest rome upon the cow. As this 
is a subject to which too much importance can- 
not be attached, it is to be hoped that a thorough 
investigation will be had, oak the true principles 
which govern the matter determined and present- 
ed to the public in’ a character that can be relied 
upon. J. K. 





COOL WATER. 


At this season of the year a cool draught of 
water is a luxury which we may enjoy with a 
little care. By the following method, simple and 
inexpensive, water may be kept almost as cold 
as ice. Let the jar, pitcher or vessel used for 
water, be surrounded with one or more folds of 
coarse cotton, to be constantly wet; the evapo- 
ration of the water will carry off the heat from 
the inside, and reduce it to a low temperature. 
In India and other tropical countries, where ice 
cannot be procured, this expedient is common. 


©/ three or four times, he will find his fin 





Let every mechanic and laborer have at the place 
of his work two pitchers thus provided, and with 
lids or covers, one to contain fresh water for 
evaporation, and he can always have a supply of 
cold water in warm weather. Any persom may 
test this by dipping a finger in water, and hold- 
ing it in the air on a warm day; after doing this 
r uncom- 
fortably cool. This plan will save the bill for 
ice, besides being more healthful. The free use 
of ice water often produces derangement of the 
internal organs, which, we conceive, is due to a 
property of the water independent of its coldness. 
—Maine Farmer. 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 
SOIL FOR STRAWBERRIES—COUGH IN HORSES. 

Please inform me of the best kind of soil for 
strawberries, and the manner in which the soil 
should be prepared for them. 

Also, what is the best thing to be done for a 
young horse, seven years old, which has consid- 
erable cold and cough. 

June 16, 1858. A ConsTANT READER. 


REMARKS.—New soil, that is rather moist, but 
well pulverized, is undoubtedly the best for straw- 
berries; but they will succeed quite well ona 
heavy clay soil, or even on gravelly soils, with 
care. A sandy, moist loam, we should select. 
The strawberry requires great quantities of wa- 
ter, in order to flourish in perfection. 

Moist feed and careful attention to the horse 
will often be sufficient to remove a cough that is 
not chronic. Ifit is of long standing, consult Dr. 
Danp, of Boston. 


AN OLD USE OF GRASS—MOWERS, 

As I passed the luxuriant field of grass, to- 
day, I was reminded of the use made of new- 
mown hay by our fathers when they constructed 
their defence against the British arm eighty-three 
years ago at the battle of Bunker Hill. I have often 
thought it strange that they could readily find at 
that time grass sufficient to be of any use for 
that service. But if the fields were clothed then 
as they are now, there would have been no diffi- 
culty at all in constructing a battery quite as ef- 
fective as that of cotton, which under the skilful 
direction of the brave Gen. Jackson, saved New 
Orleans. The prospect now is that the mower 
will soon be in demand. Farmers should be on 
the look-out for those of best construction, for in 
so doing, one-half of this most arduous labor can 
be saved, as compared with the use of the scythe. 

June 17, 1858. EssEx. 


AGRICULTURAL LIBRARY. 

An agricultural library association has just 
been formed in our town, which starts with sixty 
members. At the first meeting of the associa- 
tion, on Wednesday of last week, there was quite 
a numerous attendance, and a farmer’s club was 
formed, which will include among its members 
all our best farmers. We intend to have meet- 
ings for discussions, &c., once a month, and we 
think much good will result therefrom. Our 
farmers are certainly as good as any in the State, 
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and are 
the vicinity of Boston. 


doing. W. J. UNDERWOOD, 


Secretary of Belmont Agricultural Library Association. 
Belmont, June 3, 1858. 


REMARKS.—Send us, occasionally, Mr. Secre- 
tary, brief reports of some of your discussions. 


A NEW DEVASTATOR. 


A new and alarmingly destructive worm be- 
gan devouring forest leaves of oak and-maple 
trees in August last, here and elsewhere, as I 


have heard, in Berkshire county, Mass., and 


worked steadily till frost killed the foliage. They 


have begun here already, again. 

I send you in the accompanying box, a speci- 
men of a butterfly which has been numerous here 
since June began; a constant, nimble flyer, nev- 


er seeming to stop to rest but for a moment upon 


some flower for which it seems to care but little; 
and then he is off in multifarious evolutions 
among and around the branches of trees. I have 
taken notice that in our adjoining oak forest the 


insect abounds, sailing and fluttering high like a 
bird. The body has a general resemblance to 


that of the full-grown worm of last year. . 
Under the butterfly lie, (as I suppose) the eggs 

and young worms hatching, on an eaten, shriv- 

elled oak leaf—the offspring of the fly. Please 


handle and inspect with care.. The leaf with the 
eggs glued to the underside of the leaf, I found 
with a branch I cut off and hung in my chamber 
To-day I see the worms are 
How 
they may be when they reach you, I cannot fore- 
The dry state of the leaf may already have 


some days since. 
apparent and dislodged from their cells. 


see.* 
arrested life, and no further development take 
place. In another leaf, webbed together, is an- 


other worm showing further advance, and giving 
roof in color and stripes, so far as I can judge 
y the naked eye, of being the same species of 


b 


insect which made so general and rapid devasta- 

tion of our forest foliage last year. 
If this insect is multiplied in pro 

butterflies, the trees attacked must f 

not interpose to pr 

tomologists or observers of facts can give it, as 


robably the best market gardeners in 
Strawberries are raised 
by them largely, and the subject for discussion 
at our next meeting is, “Strawberry Culture.” 
Knowing that you take a deep interest in all 
that tends to promote the welfare of the farmer, 
we thought in well to let you know what we are 


ortion to the 
e made quite 
bare by early autumn, if Divine Providence does 
event. I ask information, if en- 


this, but the leaf upon which he was placed hav- 
ing become dry and hard, he probatty resorted 
to the beautiful butterfly’s wing for a little meat 
diet, he did not consume it, however, merely cut- 
ting it off very smoothly and leaving it. But 
what is it? The butterfly is gorgeous, with his 
brilliant tints of gamboge, yellow and drab, 
crossed by lines of black. The green worm looks 
somewhat more familiar, although we do not re- 
cognize him as peculiar to any particular fami- 
ly of plants. Please accept our thanks for this 
favor. | The curious may inspecct these new 
“tormentors” by calling at our oom. 

There seems to be no diminution in the num- 
ber of birds where we have visited in New Eng- 
land. Martins and swallows of several kinds are 
about our buildings in numbers, and the robin, | 
Baltimore oriole, cherry birds and others, are 
sufficiently numerous to take about all the fruit 
we can produce in spite of us. 


DISEASED COWS. 


I have a four years’ old cow who gave a little 
bloody milk when she calved last year, but was 
good the rest of the season; she was fed on hay 
and grass only. When she calved this year she 
lost three of her teats, or nearly so. The milk 
was not bloody or stringy, nor the bag caked, but 
seemed to perish away. Is there a cure, and 
how? 

I have another cow, same age, who has given 
milk two years past; last fall she appeared to 
have a knot in her bag, but by applying a wire I 
pushed it back a few times and it went away, and 
this spring when she calved two of her teats 
were grown up entirely about six inches up the 
i bag. I made a hole through them and one gives 
a little milk, but it comes down very slowly. Is 
there any cure for such a difficulty ? 

East Poultney, Vt., 1858. W. Dayton. 


REMARKS.—We probably cannot do much to 
help our correspondent out of his difficulty. 
Cows are quite subject to inflammation of the 
udder soon after calving. The causes of this 
disease are various; exposure to cold, allowing 
the cows to get into too high condition; feed- 
ing with grain just before calving; a careless 





to the history of this insect. Till the summer of habit of not milking the cow clean, leaving a por- 


1856, no insect of this sort had been known or} 


heard of in this vicinity. 


A further query: have not the martin birds, 
king-birds and swallows greatly diminished in 
numbers, and consequently insects in proportion- 
al variety and number augmented? Iam sure 


that the race of martins, king-birds, great fly- 
catchers, are rare among us. 


ours truly, JONATHAN LEE. 


* Further inspection shows the eggs are unhatched and that 
distinct, small insects, which I cannot define, I mistook for the 
worms. The other leaf is a valuable specimen of the leaf-eater. 


REMARKS. — We have examined the eggs, 
worm and butterfly you sent, with interest and 
care. The worm is still living, while we write 


tion in the bag to become a source of irritation 
and inflammation in the part. We know of 
nothing better than to keep the bag perfectly 
clean with soft warm water, and the application 
of some sweet, pure oil, and to administer three 
times a day four drops of aconite, on meal wet 
with water. 

It is not often that we hear of two or three 
cows in a single small herd affected so seriously 
as these appear to be, and the natural suggestion 
is that there must be some local cause for it, 
such, for instance, as lying upon a damp floor, 
where openings in the planks allow a cold draft 
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of air to pass when the cows are lying down, by 
which they take cold, or by some similar expos- 
ure. ; 


CATTLE FOR THE DAIRY. 
What breed of cattle is the best for dairy pur- 
es? Are the Jersey or Alderney cattle what 
they are recommended? Would they make a 
os cross with other breeds, such as Durhams, 

atives, &c. ? 8. G. H. 

Walpole, N. H., June, 1858. 

ReMaRKs.—No five men in New England 
would probably answer your question alike. The 
best cows for the dairy we have ever seen were a 
mixture of Short Horn Durhams with our native 
stock, as itis called. But it is said by many that 
where the Ayrshire blood prevails the cows are 
better. The Jerseys give very rich milk, and are 
capital cows in some positions,—but we should 
scarcely dare recommend them for our common 


dairy purposes just yet. 


GALLS ON HORSES. 

In perusing your Farmer, I noticed an inquiry, 
“What is the best remedy for sores on horses ?” 
I feel prepared to give you a recipe for a safe and 
sure cure: 

Take one quart of soft water, one table spoon- 
ful of gunpowder, one ounce of white vitriol, 
and half an ounce of copperas. Shake them well 
together, and it will soon be fit for use. Apply 
to fresh or old sores. 

I would inquire if it is beneficial to give cows 
their milk after the cream is taken off. 

Felchwille, Vi. T 


ReMagkKs.—Skimmed milk is excellent for 
cows. 


WOOD ASHES. 
I wish to inquire the best use to be made of 
wood ashes. M. V. 
New Hampshire. 
REMARKS.—Scatter them on your grass land, 
apply to corn crops, cabbages—they do not come 
amiss on any crop—save them all. 





“No Man LiverH unto HimseExr.”—God has 
written on the flowers that sweeten the air—up- 
on the breeze that rocks the flowers upon the 
stem—upon the rain-drops that refresh the sprig 
of moss that lifts its head in the desert—upon its 
deep chambers—upon every penciled sheet that 
sleeps in the caverns of thedeep no less than 
upon the mighty sun that warms and cheers mil- 
lions of creatures which live in its light—upon 
all His works He has written, “None liveth for 
himself.” 





Soot To Destroy VermIn.—I have been in- 
formed by a gentleman from England that they 
pay $45 per load for chimney soot, to spread on 
their land for the purpose of killing vermin. 
Soot is a capital fertilizer, and is frequently used 
to kill insects. It is certainly advisable to save 
it all and apply it in some way to the crops. 





THE WONDERS OF INANIMATE 
, NATURE 


“There are objects always before the rural cul- 
tivator, the result of Creative Wisdom, constant- 
ly tending to excite his wonder and admiration. 

single'tree is as a continued miracle before 
him. The germination of the embryo is a beau- 
tiful and mysterious process—the circulation of 
the sap, through innumerable tubes, each smaller 
than the finest hair, yet showing a perfection of 
finish under a powerful achromatic microscope, 
far excelling the most elaborately made parts of. 
the finest watch—and these tubes jn such amaz- 
ing numbers, that I have counted and estimated 
in a single apple tree limb, one inch only in di- 
ameter, no less than one million. The leaves on 
a fully grown pear tree are half a million in num- 
ber: yet every one of these leaves is divided u 
into minutely branching veins, and every. branc 
is furnished with great numbers of these sap 
tubes or vessels—every part of the leaf is made 
up of millions of microscopic cells, more perfect 
than the cells of the honey bee,—and the minute 
pores on the surface of the leaves, through which 
the ascending — evaporates, while changing its 
nature to descend again to form new wocd, are 
so small that 30,000 are found on a single square 
inch of surface—while the beautiful process con- 
stantly going on for months together, in the cir- 
culation of food for the growing leaves and form- 
ing fruit, through these myriads of pores, is im- 
measurably more complex, more complete, and 
more really wonderful, than the working of the 
most perfect steam engine ever made by man. 

“We see in the water only, which supplies the 
wants of the growing tree, several most remarka- 
ble properties, without which every living organ- 
ization in the vegetable world must perish—and 
those gone, what would become of the human 
race? Were it not for the capillary attraction 
between the particles of soil and those of water, 
the earth would not retain moisture a moment— 
it would instantly pass downward through the 
soil; and blooming gardens and refreshing land- 
scapes would soon become a frightful desert. 
Were it not for the latent heat contained in wa- 
ter, the whole upper portion of the soil would 
freeze instantly as soon as the thermometer sunk 
below the freezing point; and no matter how 
deep the snow might be upon the surface of the 
earth, the very moment the temperature of the 
air rose above freezing, the whole would instant- 
ly dissolve into water and cause the most des- 
tructive floods. The latent heat of vapors pre- 
vents the instant expansion of all the water 
which moistens the ground, on the first warm 
day. And these and many other most accurate 
contrivances, show beyond contradiction, that all 
that supports us and maintains our existence, 
and that sustains us during every breath we 
draw, is the design of a Superior Power on whom 
we constantly depend. But the thinking mind 
a not stop at the boundaries of his own gar- 

en. 

“What a theme for contemplation is the view 
of a broad meadow, consisting as it does of count- 
less millions ot blades, and every one of these 
made up of myriads of beautiful vessels and 
tubes, all having the most gine finish. Every 
tree of the thousands which compose the broad 
landscape is so wonderfully constructed, that an 
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ingenious man could not manufacture a single 
leaf or shoot, in all its parts, in a whole life-time. 
But what is a broad landscape of a few miles in 
extent, to the wonders of the earth’s surface at 
large, with its far-stretching and gloomy forests, 
its ranges of sublime and mighty mountains, its 
long-sweeping rivers, and the eternal turbulance 
of its rolling oceans! Yet every portion is filled 
with microscopic wonders, and the most beauti- 
ful proof of Olnniscient design—and shall any 
one say or think, that with this proof of the in- 
finite number of creative conceptions, afforded by 
the myriads of organized and animated objects 
upon the surface—the ever-varying beauties of 
the clouds and skies—the rain-bows and dew- 
drops—the placid lakes and — seas—the 
delicate flowers and blackening forests—the 

loomy tempests and the crimson sunsets—that 
he would forego the contemplation of all these, 
merely for the sake of scooping together dollars 
and cents, and spend the vigor of life within the 
confines of the dark, brick walls of the city, por- 
ing over columns of figures; or in the midst of 
rural cultivation, shut his eyes closely to every- 
thing else but the process of converting one dol- 
lar into two.” 


The above is from the Address of Mr. J. J. 


Thomas, before the Western New York Fruit 
Growers’ Association. 





CAR TRAVELLING. 

All persons travelling in the cars, where there 
is no escape from a pretty close personal contact, 
are bound by asense of common decency to keep 
their person and their clothing sweet and clean. 
They have no right to make the way disagreeable 
or unpleasant in any respect—either by opening 
a window and allowing a cold stream of air and 
a shower of cinders to come plump into their 
neighbor’s face, or by contaminating his atmo- 
sphere by the use of narcotic or other weeds, 
such as smart weed, tobacco, camomile, cubibs, 
catstail, hellebore, or assafeetida! What may be 


a breath of fragrance to one, like the logs among|P. 


the frogs, may be a stench to the nostrils, or 
death to another. There is no accounting for 
tastes,—and each one has aright to his own, 
provided he does nothing to molest another. The 
contents of various gallipots of sticky cream, 
yclept pomatum, or rancid bear’s grease, which 
was once innocent cow’s, or mutton tallow, should 
never be poured upon the skulls of persons about 
to travel in the cars. 

Above all, never beso ungentlemanly and in- 
decent as to spit on the floor of the car, either 
between the seats or inthe aisle, upon which wo- 
men and children may slip and break their limbs, 
or which they may carry away upon their flowing 
robes. Be decent in every thing—in behavior, 
in appearance, in language. Give up your seat 
to the women when they enter a crowded car, no 
matter how many miles you may have just rode 
or walked in the hot sun, and do not be so weak 


as to suppose that one woman in ten will conde- 
scend to say, “I thank you, sir,—you are very 
kind,” because if you do so suppose you will be 
mistaken. They will plump themselves into your 
seat with an air of “It belongs to me, sir,” and 
you may find another seat if you can, or stand at 
the window of ‘the door, and count the cinders 
that are whirling on the breath of that monster 
tearing along before you. 
“A want of decency, is a want of sense.”’ 





PLANTING A WALNUT GROVE. 


As near as I can recollect, about twelve years 
ago I planted a row of these nuts south of my 
house, in the edge of the plowedland. I planted 
in the fall soon after the nuts fell, four feet apart, 
with a hoe, about two inches deep, as we used to 
plant corn down east. The next spring they came 
up with the other plants. I kept the stock from 
them for four or five years. The most of them 
grew rapidly ; but they were too thick, and some 
are now dwarf trees, four to six feet high, while 
those that got the start went right up, and in six 
or seven years from the planting they bore wal- 
nuts, and they continued to bear and grow so 
that this fall I had several bushels of nuts, and 
have planted a piece of two acres west of my 
house with them. These I put ten to twelve feet 
apart. I think it would be better to plow as deep 
as you can before planting. I think it will make 
little difference whether you plant this winter 
or as the ground opens in the spring. Keep the 
weeds down and the stock from them, and there 
is no danger but you will have a grove far more 
beautiful than the locust ; besides, the advantage 
of timber and nuts.—Cor. of Prairie Farmer. 


Another correspondent of the.same paper says 
he planted five acres to walnuts in 1843, and that 
a large portion of the trees that are now standing, 
are from 20 to 35 feet in height, and 8 to 10 
inches in diameter.—Country Senteman. 





Not Makinc Money.—“I am farming some, 
retty ripen | to me, though Iam not mak- * 
ing much money, but I am making my farm bet- 
ter.” Friend M. said this to us a few days ago 
in answer to our inquiries after his progress, 
That was a very significant answer. Is he not 
making money then? Is he not investing it at 
the same time where it will yield him the great- 
est dividends? Farmers need not go away from 
home to invest their surplus profitably. They 
need not contribute to the wealth of defaulting 
treasurers of land companies, or to the ill-gotten 
gains of speculators in paper town lots. 





THE PRoPERTiIEs OF A GooD HorsE.—A good 
horse should have fifteen good properties and 
conditions, viz :—Three of a man, three of a wo- 
man, three of a fox, three of a hare, and three of 
an ass. Ofa man, bold, proud and hardy; ofa 
woman, fair-breasted, quick hearing, and easy te 
move; of a fox, a fair tail, short ears, anda good 
trot; of a hare, a clear eye,a dry head, and a 
well-formed body; of an ass, a big chin, a flat 
leg, and a good hoof.—The Sports and Pastimes 





of Merry England, 
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THE BAGLE MOWER AND REAPER. 


Most of the progressive farmers who annually 
cut thirty tons of hay have now come to the con- 
clusion that it is more economical to use a ma- 
chine and the power of horses to cut their grass, 
than to sweat it out of the muscles and sinews of 
their men. Wherever the land is suitable for 
the use of a machine, we have no doubt but this 
is a just conclusion. We propose now to speak 
of what, in our opinion, constitutes a good ma- 
chine, and then of the advantages to the farmer 
in employing one. 

1. A machine, to operate successfully and to 
possess some degree of permanency, must have 
considerable weight, in order to withstand the 
resistance made by the grass, but more especially 
to resist the power of such a team as is required 
to work it, whenever any obstacle is presented to 
obstruct its onward motion, such as a stump or 
fast stone. Such obstructions will occasionally 
occur, in despite of all the foresight and care that 
can be exercised. The experiment has been tried 
to build lighter machines, but they have not yet, 
in any case, we believe, succeeded in performing 
the work required of them. 

2. The machine that will cut an acre of grass 
in the shortest period of time, unless it possess- 
es other indispensable points of merit, is by no 
means the best machine on that account. The de- 
sirable point is to get a machine that may be 
kept long in motion at a slow pace, without be- 
ing compelled to stop to adjust its parts, to rest 
the horses, clear the knives, or make any altera- 
tions whatever. 


3. A good maehine will be easy and conveni- 





ent to back, so that in turning the corners, the 
horses, by a gentle and sort of natural pressure 
on the breeching, will throw it back and bring it 
into line for the next swath. 

4. Few fields are so completely clear but that 
occasionally some obstruction will meet the eye 
of the driver, and it is necessary for him to stop 
at once where he is, and remove it. It now be- 
comes important to be able to start again with- 
out backing. 

5. A good machine will enable the farmer to 
move it from place to place on its own wheels, 
without any motion or danger to the knives, so 
that he can pass over stones or dead furrows 
without risk or inconvenience. 

6. Such a machine will have knives construct- 
ed of materials so excellent that they will per- 
form a large amount of work without being 
sharpened. On fair land, it is only necessary to 
touch the knives a little with a scythe-stone once, 
in cutting twenty to twenty-five acres with the 
Eagle machine. 

7. The strength of the knives and their ar- 
rangement is such that there is scarcely any dan- 
ger of their being injured by coming in contact 
with stones, or by passing through hummocks of 
soil, or even small hassocks. 

8. A good machine will cut the grass at any 
time, whether it be dry, or wet with dew or rain. 
The foreign, and some American machines, have 
failed in this particular in England. Where the 
grass was thick and fine and moist in that moist 
climate, many machines have failed to cut it, and 
have been pronounced failures. The Eagle works 
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clear and easy under such circumstances as these,|chines,—not at all,—we ‘believe there will be; 
and cuts the grass just as smoothly as though it but only this, that up to this time, the new Eagle 
were red-top or herds-grass with straight stems| mower seems to us to be of the easiest draft,—to 
standing two feet high. do the most work and in the best manner of any 
The above are the principal points of excellence, | machine in our knowledge. We have spent much 
indispensable in a good machine, and from the|time and thought over it, aided by a tolerable 
closest scrutiny of the principles of the one in}knowledge and appreciation of mechanical prin- 
question, and from a personal practical application |ciples, and are happy to give the readers of the 
of it to the work of mowing, we are confident that| Farmer the result of our investigations. But we 
it possesses them all. With a trifling amount of|cannot forbear to urge them, as far as is possible, 
mechaneal skill, one may set it up and drive it/to see the machine in operation for themselves, 
with complete success. Such should be the ma-|and then reject or purchase upon their own judg- 
chine ; now let us consider for a moment whether/ment. 
it may be used with comfort and profit by such| This machine is equally well adapted for a 
farmers as have land in a condition to receive it.|Reaper as for a Mower, and we give a cut of 
each showing the difference between them. 

On the 23d of June we put in operation 
one of these machines, which was taken at 
random from among several hundred, and 
sent to us without any special preparation 
whatever,—was put together and immedi- 

. ately taken to the field and put into grass 

== that would give about two tons of hay per 

- acre. Two rather light horses were hitched 

> to it, and the work went on without inter- 

ruption until the piece was finished, cutting 

1. To spread grass as it ought to be, where there ite grace and spreading it, = on eres ont 

is more than one ton to the acre, it will cost at|"° none man contd serra bo resi 

least 25 cts. per acre, and we assume from this, repeatedly stept in seat wigtie of te Side 

that on any farm where twenty to thirty head of pay ane stanton _— arent becking, ape 

cattle are kept, the cost of spreading alone, which - eustene Sanaa — mentally a9 qe 

is done by the machine, and done infinitely bet- me Ret SUID NE eR LA, SANE 
ter than it can be done by hand, in ten years ‘a. field i hich j k ‘ 
will pay for the machine and the interest upon the adic gjss tacap nda lg Sa ing A 

, ed a much severer test—the grass was thin, wiry 

purchase money! Another advantage is that the J ° 330 ‘ 

: , 2 I} une grass, yielding 500 or 600 lbs. per acre,while 
grass is spread just as fast as it is cut, and being in rotten wen 0 ball ef“*elk Gen” She onan 
cut within a short space of time, is all drying , 6: P 
sien telisitiin ema tien ny of farmers present admitted that a good mow- 
er with a keen scythe could scarcely go more 


ly that the whole process of haying may be car- than ten rods in such a place without whetting, 


ried on evenly, and no day or half day of brilliant a oe maneene saan oy ere f Se 
, and a half just as evenly as it did the first! 
sunshine lost. . 


The approbation of the lookers-on was univer- 
sal—they had witnessed nothing equal to it be- 





2. With a machine, grass may be cut so rapid- 


3. The mowing may also be done by those who 


are not able, or do not care to perform the labor : . : oii 
of 0 fall hand—by an elderly or infirm person, or fore in any machine—for while the draft is light, 


they said, itdoes more work than other machines 
by a smart boy who would not be expected to en- . + ; 
by cutting a swath five feet across. But we will 
ter the field as a mower. . ‘ ‘ 
, not go into details of the trial to-day, and have 
4. It may be done on moderately sized farms ‘ 
. ‘ z only room left to advise those who contemplate 
after five o’clock in the afternoon, in the cool of ° ‘ . . : 
purchasing a mowing machine to see this one in 
the day, and the grass be ready the next morn- * F : 
‘ s : : operation before making a selection. 
tng for the action of the sun, not having wilted 


aliinntin- the: quenieilathinte it in th This is the machine to which was awarded the 
least 4 ~ hare: premium of $1000 by the Massachusetts Society 


in 1856, ; 





5. It may be done on most farms without any 
extra cost for team, as oxen work the machine 
well where horses are not conveniently at hand. 

We do not wish to be understood that there is 


to be no further improvement in mowing ma-!neld, who introduced this and*other varieties of 


Bar.Ey.—It is stated that the first barley sown 
in this country, was upon the island of Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard, in 1602, by a man named Gos- 
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grein from England into Massachusetts. In 1811, 
ley was sown as a crop in Virginia, and con- 
tinued to be cultivated there until the settlers 
found tobacco more remunerative. In 1626, bar- 
ley was one of the crops grown upon Manhattan 
island; probably where Trinity church now stands. 
In 1849, the barley crop of the United States 
was 5,167,000 bushels; and according to the in- 
crease of the preceding decade, the crop of 1856 
would be over seven millions of bushels. It 
probably even exceeded this. The grain is nearly 
all consumed in the States where it is grown, 
principally, we presume, for malting, as the price 
is too high for feeding to stock. 





CUTTING AND CURING CLOVER 
HAY. 

According to the thirty years’ close observa- 
tion made by the writer of this article, there is 
but one method of curing clover hay that pays 
well for the labor, and that I shall describe 
shortly. 

Observation has taught me, that the best time 
for cutting clover is when two-thirds of the blooms 
begin to turn brown. At this stage it makes the 
best hay, and is not sappy enough to reduce much 
in the curing process. 

When the clover is in the above stage, cut it 
as rapidly as possible ; but never cut when there 
is dew or rain water on the clover. Let the green 
clover be put in small shocks as fast as cut down, 
so that the sun may not wilt it. When enough is 
cut and shocked for a large stack, haul up and 
stack as fast as possible. The stack should be 
some fourteen or fifteen feet at the base, and six- 
teen or eighteen feet high, so put up as to make 
it the shape of a cone. With a hay fork, let one 
hand throw up the green clover, while two hands 
stack and trample it, so as to make it as near air- 
tight as possible. Every foot in height should 
have about one quart of salt sprinkled regularly 
over it. This will require about 75 lbs. to the 
stack. In finishing, top it off and rake it down 
so as to turn rain. In ten or twelve days it will be- 
come wet and hot, and sgoke like a.coal pit, so 
as to have all the appearance of rotting; but in 
ten or fifteen days more it will cool off and be 
found dry, bright, sweet hay. 

If the clover were allowed to wilt before stack- 
ing, the hay would be dark and mouldy ; but if put 
up green, it wil be bright, green, and sweet, and 
free from mould. This process preserves all the 
leaves of the clover, so certain to be lost by any 
other process ; and it also preserves all the vola- 
, tile constituents of clover, which are sure to be 
lost when it is cured in the sunshine or open air. 

The whole management may be summed up in 
afew words. Cut and stack free from moisture, 
in the perfectly free state ; salt it well, and make 
the stack as nearly air-tight as hard tramping 
can make it.—/’. H. G., in Genesee Farmer. 


REMARKS.—We do not feel disposed to say 
that clover hay cannot be cured according to the 
above plan, because we have never tried it, hav- 
ing learned long ago, that many things can be 
well done that seem hard to believe until we 
have made a personal trial ourselves. If clover 
hay can be cured in this manner, it may be done 





with great rapidity, as it may be stacked upon 
the field and removed in the winter to the barn. 

The article comes from a respectable source, 
and is worth considering. 





For the New England Farmer. 
COWS THAT HOLD UP THEIR MILE. 


Mr. Epiror:—In the Farmer, a few weeks 
ago, you recommended that cows disposed to hold 
up their milk should be fed when the milk is 
drawn from them. That suggestion came very 
opportunely to me, as well as to the correspon- 
dent whose inquiry caused the advice to be giv- 
en. I had a cow that calved in November, and 
ae th® winter and spring she frequently re- 
tained'a portion of her milk, notwithstanding 
very pressing entreaties on my part. This re- 
tention of milk was so frequent that she did not 
give more than two-thirds of what I supposed I 
had a right to expect. I have always fed my cows 
when beginning to milk, but as this one stands 
not among the first, she no doubt often finished 
eating what was placed before her, before her 
turn came to be milked. On reading your sug- 

estion I adopted the plan of feeding her imme- 

iately before sitting down to milkher. The re- 
sult has been entirely satisfactory. She now reg- 
ularly gives down her milk as promptly as any 
cow in the barn, except in some instances, when, 
as a test of the certainty of the remedy, I have 
omitted the feed. In all such cases she has in- 
variably retained her milk till the feed was giv- 
en; and then, rather tardily, however, the milk 
would come. Gratefully yours, M. P. 

Concord, July 8, 1858. 


P. 8. If any of your readers do not know that 
a green leaf or two of some plant that has large 
leaves, or a small handful of green clover placed 
in the hat, is a great comfort and protection to 
those who work in the hot sunshine in these 
warm days, let me recommend all such to try it. 





THE NATIONAL HORSE EXHIBITION. 


In another column is a more extended notice 
of the National Horse Exhibition which is to 
take place at Springfield, September 14, 15, 16 
and 17, 1858. Every thing, we learn, has been 
done, to make the show attractive. About $3,000 
are offered in premiums. Springfield is one of 
our most beautiful cities, and its citizens are as 
much distinguished for their urbanity and intel- 
ligence, as the city is for its fine attractions; so 
that those who attend the show cannot well fail 
to have a good time in one way or the other, pro- 
vided they go in good nature with themiselves! 





CHALK FOR Wanrts.—A correspondent, W. 
H. Bennett, of Warwick, R. L., informs us that 
by rubbing chalk frequently on warts, they will 
disa’ . In several instances known to him, 
in which this simple remedy was tried, it proved 
successful. We have know slightiy-moistened 
pearl-ash to remove warts by rubbing it upon 
them.—Sgien tific American. 
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For the New England Farmer. 
CARE OF STOCE. 


Mr. Eprror:—We often read about the care 
that should be taken of stock in the winter in 
order to promote the health and growth of the 
same, but very seldom do we see any thing writ- 
ten with regard to the treatment they should re- 
ceive in the summer. Now I do not wish to say 
that great care should not be taken of stock in 
the winter, but it also needs care in the summer, 
and I wish to say a few words with regard to it. 

The difference between stock well provided for 
and that but half taken care of is apparent to 
any person who has taken ordinary pains to in- 
form himself, and I am not afraid to leave it to 
= readers of your paper to say which pays the 

est. 

Solomon says, a’righteous man regardeth the 
life of his beast; he was right; not only would 
a careful man prove himself a benefactor to his 
stock, but would increase the profits of the same; 
his cows would give more milk, and in conse- 
quence of which he could sell more butter, fat 
more hogs, and as a matter of course, make farm- 
ing more profitable. 

Cows should, during the spring and summer, 
be provided with warm and dry apartments in case 
of a storm, more especially, the cold storms of 
spring, in which case it is better to keep the cat- 

ein the barn during the entire day, with the 
exception of letting them out for the purpose of 
getting drink. Cows should also have all the 
salt they wish to eat; put it before them about 
twice a week, which will tend very much to keep 
them hardy. 

A change of pasture, also, is of great advan- 
tage to cows, more especially in case of a drought, 
as then the cows can have fresh pasture through 
the entire summer, by merely transferring them 
from one lot to another. 

Imight say much more about the management 
of stock at this season of the year but I think 
that every correct farmer will study the comfort 
of the animals under his care, not only from a 
common principle of humanity, but from a healthy 
and laudable regard for his own interests. 

H. G. PALMER. 

Lebanon, Conn., June, 1858, 





THE TIME TO CUT WHEAT. 


This has been made a matter of careful experi- 
ment in England, and much more depends upon 
it than is generally supposed. 


From a very careful series of experiments 
made in England, in 1840-41, by Mr. John Han- 
man, of Yorkshire, with a view of determining 
the proper period of reaping wheat, it was decid- 
ed that the best time for performing the opera- 
tion is, when it is in a “raw state,” or when the 
straw, as seen from’ a distance, appears green, 
but, — examined, is found to be approxima- 
ting to yellow, and the grain itself, being separ- 
ated from the chaff, is pulpy and soft, but not in 
the milky stage. This gentleman has shown that, 
at least six dollars per acre are lost by allowing 
the wheat to become ripe before it is cut, and, 
that at the same time, its quality is not so good. 

The chief advantages derived from this meth- 
od, are stated to be a greater weight of grain to 





a given space of ground, which produces more 
flour, of a superior vgune the straw contains 
more nutritive matter, and is better relished by 
animals ; and there is a better opportunity of se- 
curing the crop, and a saving so doing, as there 
is less waste in moving or reaping the wheat by 
the dropping out of the seed. 

It will be seen in this matter, how much a far- 
mer’s success depends upon an accurate knowl- 
edge of his business. Even in so small an item 
as the cutting of grain, the owner of fifty acres 
would lose three hundred dollars, by harvesting 
a few days too late. There are many other farm 
operations in which accurate knowledge is quite 
as important. Is it any wonder that so many of 
our farmers do not make money, when there are 
a hundred holes in their pockets, through which 
the money is dripping out in dollars, dimes, and 
cents ? The whole year is a scene of prodigal 
waste, for want of a little knowledge. ood is 
wasted for want of a good stove, or a tight house. 
Ashes are wasted for want of a dry place to put 
them. Fodder is wasted for want of a tight barn 
to shelter cattle, in the winter nights. anures 
are wasted for want of a barn cellar, and sheds, 
and absorbents. Labor is wasted for want of ma- 
nure to produce maximum | Is it strange 
with all these leaks, that the farmer’s till does 
not fill up faster —Homestead. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Pear Cuttrure. A Manual for the Propagation, Planting, Cul- 
tivation and Management of the Pear Tree. With Descrip- 
tions and I!ustrations of the most Productive of the Finer Va- 
rieties, and Selections of Kinds most profitably grown for mar- 
ket. By Thomas W. Field. A. 0. Moors, Agricultural Book 
Publisher, 140 Fulton Street, New York. 

A treatise on the culture of the Pear was want- 
ed, by beginners, and we have no doubt the one 
before us will pretty generally supply that want. 
It touches upon every point, we believe, relating 
to the culture, ripening, and varieties of the pear, 
and the doctrines it advocates are those usually 
entertained by persogy who profess to under- 
stand the subject, with, perhaps, one or two ex- 
ceptions. The doctrine set forth under the head 
“SEASON FOR PRUNING,” we believe to be er- 
roneous. In pruning, we must be governed by 
the physiological condition or habit of the plant, 
whatever it may be. The author says, “the best 
season for pruning the pear is after the buds be- 
gin to swell in April, until the new leaves are _ 
half formed.” According to our observation, 
and experience, too, this is the most unsuitable 
time to prune in the whole twelve months,—be- 
cause the pores of the wood are distended and 
filled with a watery fluid on its way to the twigs 
and leaves there to be elaborated into that pab- 
ulum which may be the most readily converted 
into wood and bark. But the wound is made, 
the thin, watery fluid passes out freely through 
the open pores, and often continues in this con- 
dition for years, or, in many cases, until the tree 
isruined. If these wounds were made from the 
10th to the 20th of June, after the limpid sap 
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had passed up, their surfaces would become dry 
by the action of the sun and wind, and when the 
returning sap, now converted into proper food, 
comes along, it soon encircles the wound with a 
bright, green, healthy bark, which soon covers 
it entirely over, and the tree is safe. Spring 
pruning has wrought more mischief among our 
orchards, than all other calamities combined. 

The execution of the work sustains the high 
reputation which this old publishing house has 
acquired. The illustrations are good, the type 
large and clear, and the book is concluded by 
catalogues of American and foreign pears, and a 
good index. 

We know Mr. FIED as an enthusiast on the 
subject of pears, and feel free to say—a few er- 
rors excepted, perhaps—that we think he has 
done the public an essential service in publish- 
ing his book. 





For the New England Farmer. 
SALES OF BLOOD STOCK. 


Public sale of Short Horns, Brood Mares, Colts 
and Swine, by B. & C. 8S. Harngs, Elizabeth, 
New Jersey. 

SHORT HORNS. 
. Columbus,D B. Kershow, Philadelphia 
. Lafayette, William Hurst, Albany 
nhican, H. C. Gr ll, Pennsyl 
. Mohean, E. D. Pearce, Providence 
. Essex Hero, Robert Campbell, N. J.....+-seeceseess 205 
. Gen. Havelock, D. B. Kershow, Philadelphia 200 


: | Not sold. 





cows. 
. Lady Cartaret, Robert Campbell, N. J......++++ $140 
. Gertrude, William Kelly, Rhinbeck. 21 
. Creampot 6th, “ ‘“& & 
. Jenny Lind, E. Halsted, N. J.......seccccecesecces 110 
. Duchess Rose, bed 110 
. Jessie Brown, George W. Adams, N. J.....-cesese0e 60 
. Rose, E. I. Halsted, N. J...ccercccccvccccceccccess 75 
. Sophie, A. B. Conger, N. Y...e-ccececcvccscseccess 30 
. Nymph 5th, Timothy Mather, Hartford..........+. 250 
. Gipsey 3d, Dan. Talmage, N. Y...ccccsceececeeses 120 
. Nymph 8th, R. Hursby, Brooklyn 100 
. Nymph 9th, D. B. Kershow, Philadelphia 200 
. Nymph, William Hurst, Albany 
. Troe, imported, A. B. Conger, N. Y...eeee-seeeeeee 325 
. Sunshine, Henry Meeker, N. J.....-..seeseeeeeees 290 
. Nymph 7th, D. B. Kershow, Philadelphia 


BROOD MARES AND COLTS. 
. Black Hawk Maid, William Hurst.........0sssse+: $225 
. Fanny Kemble.....sscccccccccccccvcccccesccccsess 210 
White Stocking, William Kelly 110 
. Lady Franklin, G. W. Adams 
. Pet, E. J. Cowley, N. J... cccccsccccccccccccccecses 160 
. Aurora, C. P. Wood, N. Y...ccccccccccccccececcess 260 
SDFFOLK PIGs. 
25 pairs brought from $10 to $15 per pair. 
BERKSHIRE. 
6 pairs brought from $10 to $18 per pair. 





Pic BREEDING.—An experienced English pig 
breeder says: “In breeding, the sow should be 
iarger than the male, and the male the most per- 
fect of the two, as the sows will generally breed 
to the boar; that is, the good or bad points of 
the male will preponderate more in the youn 
ones than those of the sow. And I have foun 
that the boar the sow may have had pigs to, the 
litter before, has a great deal to do with the fol- 
jowing litter. I once put a black sow to a white 





boar, and had some black and white pigs; I then 
put her to a black boar, and still:had some black 
and white ; and I had to wait for three litters be- 
fore getting rid of the white. I once purchased 
a large-bred Yorkshire boar, and more than nine- 
ty per cent. of his stock died from inflammation 
of the lungs, or were more or less affected. I af- 
terwards learned that the sire of the boar died 
from the same complaint. All this convinced me 
how particular one should be in using a pure and 
sound male animal.”—Genesee Farmer. 





For the New England Farmer. 
LEGITIMATE COOKERY, AGAIN. 


In a late article on Reformed or Legitimate 
Cookery, I have, on one point, said either too 
much or too little; because I have broached a 
topic which, to not a few housekeepers, will be 
rather new; and yet I have not made a full, prac- 
tical application of the rule it was intended to 
inculcate. I refer here to what I said, inciden- 
tally, concerning milk and the egg. 

These articles, as I stated, — more or less 
of albumen; the egg a very lar, roportion. 
This substance, (albumen) when Cublected toa 
heat equal to 165° Fahrenheit, and all the proe- 
esses of ordinary cookery, such as baking, boil- 
ing, frying, &c., involve this degree of heat, and 
much more, becomes insoluble by anything which 
is ordinarily found in the human stomach. It 


¢3\can only be dissolved by the mineral acids, the 


nitric, the sulphuric and the muriatic. Hence 
it is, to say the least, entirely unnutritious ; and 
consequently, wasted. But it is more than was- 
ted; it is positively undigested; and hence is 


ce injurious. On this account it is that 
ard boiled eggs, for diseased and debilitated 
stomachs, have been, time immemorial, regarded 


as unwholesome. They are, in this state, as ev- 
ery one may observe, also inodorous and insipid. 

But there is no necessity of cooking them at 
a temperature above 165°. By cooking the egg or 
any other albuminous article at the temperature of 
about 160°, and continuing the application of the 
heat a little longer than usual, you ae gain ev- 
ery point of importance which you would gain by 
a temperature of 212°, and without any positive 
loss. The taste is even, to most persons, greatly 
improved. The albumen is indeed coagulated ; 
but is not so hard or consolidated. Nor is there 
any mystery in this matter, or very much of tact 
or skill required. To cook the egg, legitimately, 
you have but to take care that the heat does not 
rise above 165°. You may, indeed, be required 
to use a cheap thermometer for a short time, 
but a very little observation and experience will 
enable you soon to judge correctly enough with- 
out the thermometer. Even if the temperature 
falls to 150°, it will do very well, except that the 
lower the heat, the longer time will be required 
to accomplish your object. 

What, however, was my principal aim, when I 
began these remarks, was to extend the applica- 
tion of the principle. If the egg is injured, both 
wasted and rendered irritating, by being cooked 
alone, it is so when it enters into the composition 
of all our complicated dishes. It is true we have 
not yet attained, like the French, to nearly seven 
hundred of them; but we havea very great num- 
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ber, possibly a hundred or more. Now, in order 
to have our cookery legitimate, either the gs 
must be withheld from all these or they must be 
cooked in a very different manner from what 
they have been heretofore. Will not science, 
duly regarded, hence cause a mighty revolution 
in our cookery ? 

Then again, milk, in proportion to its albumin- 
ous parts, comes under the same law. It cannot 
legitimately be boiled or baked. What then is 
to become of our puddings and cakes—nay, in 
some places, even of our bread? I know many 
a housekeeper who is unwilling to make bread 
without milk. The dishes, of which according 
to custom, it becomes a component part, are very 

‘merous. .Whether they amount to hundreds, 

do not know. 

But, again, the same law applies to the cook- 
ing of all lean meats. Blood contains some ten 
or twelve per cent. of albumen; but lean flesh, 
or muscle, is very largely composed of blood. 
Does it not hence follow that this substance, like 
eggs and milk in all their combinations, should 
be cooked below the temperature of 165° ? 

There has been, indeed, time immemorial, a 
traditionary notion that hard boiled egg is inju- 
rious; but how or why, was not told us. It has 
also been known that milk was greatly changed, 
it its tendencies on the bowels, by boiling. To 
avoid evil tendencies, in the case of the egg, 
many have eaten it raw, both at the suggestion 
of their own minds, and by the prescription of 
the physician. To this there has been no very 
grave objection. But it has also been quite cus- 
tomary of late, to subject it to a species of half 
cooking, which seems to me objectionable. This 
consists essentially, in barely immersing the egg 
in boiling water, perhaps at the table, thus cook- 
ing a pellicle or layer of it too much, and leaving 
the far greater part of the interior almost raw. 
The true course is either to eat it wholly raw, or 
cook it for some time, in a heat a little below 
165°, according to the foregoing directions. 

It has also been faintly understood, without 
knowing why, that milk is best when newly drawn 
from the cow; and that during every moment 
after its withdrawal it is deteriorating. But it 
has not always been known why; nor have I time 
or room, to present in full the“reasons. One of 
these, however, is the ulterior separation of its 
parts, or a tendency thereto, in the formation of 
cream and whey, &c.; and another is the fact 
that when it is kept, it finds its way into an al- 
most innumerable company of our Dies. 

Meats, it has also been contended, meats which 
include muscle, should be cooked but little; or 
as it is expressed, should be “rarely done ;” and 
some few have gone so far as to contend even, 
that raw meats are the most wholesome. Now 
the whole matter is made plain, and all myste- 
ries or difficulties removed, when we remember 
that lean flesh, made up largely of condensed 
blood, is of course albuminous; and is hence in- 
jured by subjecting it to an elevated temperature. 

et our meats, both fat and lean, but especially 
the latter, be cooked for a long time at the tem- 

erature of about 160° to 165° ; that is, let them 
e stewed* rather than consolidated; and the 
epicurean, even, would be a gainer, while not only 
he, but every body else, who has good teeth, would 
be healthier. Even to those whose teeth are de- 





fective, it may be some consolation to know that 
one cause of their trouble may be found in the 
fact that in saving the labor of the teeth by over 
cooking, we overtax and abuse the stomach and 
other and kindred organs, which cause a re-action 
on the teeth. 

We may see also from the foregoing, inciden- 
tally, why cheese, custards, &c., have universally 
been deemed unwholesome; and why some whole 
nations make no cheese, or even any butter. 
Society, in its simple state, is restrained from 
those abuses, which, in a more refined condition, 
it possesses the power to counteract. In neither 
condition, can we proceed so far in the way of 
transgression, as wholly to set at nought the great 
first command, “Be fruitful, and multiply and re- 
plenish the earth, and subdue it.” 

Auburndale, June 5, 1858. W.A. ALCOTT. 


* Of late years I have heard much said about the superiority 
of stewing rather than boiling many substances of purely vegeta- 
ble origin, but more or less albumi , especially beans. Now 
Ihave not yet satisfied myself of the truth of Liebig’s theory so 
fully as to be able to say positively, that the albumen from ani- 
mals and vegetables is identical. The doctrine, however, is at 
least plausible. 








CLUB FOOT CABBAGES. 


Messrs. Eprrors :—I have read Mr. Yale’s ar- 
ticle with the above heading, and will tell him 
the cause of the “club foot,” which may enable 
him to account for the difference in his crop of 
cabbages last year. 

A cabbage with a “club foot,” is a cross be- 
tween the cabbage and turnip. The seed plants 
have been placed so near each other, that the 
pollen of the turnip has impregnated the cabbage 
and produced the cross. There is no doubt but 
that this is the cause of the anomaly. Hundreds 
of experiments have proved it. If Mr. Yale could 
get at the experience of the man who grew the 
cabbage seed he used, he would learn that his 
turnips tried to be cabbages, and had club heads 
instead of feet. The Kohl Rabi, I think it is 
called, is across of the same character, and is 
now a vegetable sought after in the market. It 
was produced in the garden of Prof. Mapes. Was 
not Mr. Yale mistaken in saying this crop of cab- 
bages was all from the same seed? If so, was 
net the seed gathered at different periods P—W. 
F., in Homestead. 





Farm BvumILpInGs.—At a Farmer’s Club lately 
held in West Springfield, Mass., after a consulta- 
tion and debate, it was decided that a large barn 
was better than two or more small ones; that a 
tight barn was better, even for badly cured hay, 
than 2n open one; that a brick barn and slate 
roof were the best and cheapest for a man who 
has all his materials to buy; that a good connec- 
tion between a house and ite is a covered walk, 
overhung with grape vines; that economy of roof 
and convenience for work were of the first im- 
portance in any building ;-that warm water and 
warm stables were essential to the comfort of 
animals ; that the housing of manures was judi- 
cious; that liquid manures are largely lost, even 
by those who have cellars and sheds for — 
them; and that the best absorbents of liqui 
manure are buckwheat hulls, leaf mould, saw- 
dust, fine sand, dried peat, turf and straw. 
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For the New England Farmer. 
THE BEST WAY TO MAKE LARGE 
FIELD 


Messrs Eprrors:—I have been dabbling at 
farming and experimenting upon a small scale, 
and laboring practically, when other business did 
not interfere, for nearly a half century past. My 
farm consists of nearly 200 acres of “Wilmington 
land,” of all descriptions except the best. I have 
soil which ranges from good down to the very 
cheapest. I find more or less profit derived from 
it all. My best lots we cultivate and use for pas- 
turage, the remainder, of upland, produces a 
quick and profitable growth of wood; my low 
land produces a pienty of meadow hay, occasion- 
ally a crop of cranberries, and any amount of wa- 
ter bushes, and a profusion of meadow flowers, 
besides answering the purpose of a reservoir for 
a mill pond. When I commenced farming here, 
I did as many of my neighbors did, made my fields 
too large for my manure. It cost me as much to 
cultivate four acres of corn that produced 15 
bushels to the acre as it would the same number 
of acres which-would produce 40 or 50 bushels 
to the acre, beside the loss in the depreciation of 
the soil, which is not duly considered by many 
farmers. 

A light crop of corn was not the end of the 
evil; my grass seed, if it came up at all, was no 
more prolific than the corn that grew on the 
same ground. I found a great difference in rais- 
ing my supply of corn, between the expense of 
raising it on four acres and cultivating two acres 
to obtain as large a quantity. We cannot cheat 
our land, but we can cheat ourselves in trying to 
do it. If we have but little manure, make a little 
land better than it was before ; in that way there 
is a great saving of expense in labor and time. I 
- find by making every little field which is laid 

down to grass richer and more productive, is the 
direct course to larger fields. The best way to 
enlarge fields is to get large crops from small 
fields. Large quantities of manure applied to 
small lots of land is much the cheapest way of 
farming on Wilmington, and much other soil in 
our State. 

The great Creator of New England never de- 
signed it for large farming operations, as is evi- 
dent from the “lay of the land and the nature of 
the soil,” but for a hardy band of republican pa- 
triots, who could do their own farming and fight- 
ing successfully, by cultivating small farms and 
keeping an eye well directed to the enemy. I be- 
lieve, in the prevalence of the late “panics,” that 
the small farmers have escaped the epidemic as 
well, if not better, than those who have been en- 

' gaged in an extensive business of almost any 
kind. The inordinate desire to gain wealth often 
defeats its own purposes and instead of conduct- 
ing the deluded aspirant to the true El Dorado, 
it conveys him to the barren mines of poverty. 

North Wilmington, 1858. Sixas Brown. 





CoLp Water To Cure Scatps.—I placed a 
large tub full of cold water, with plenty of ice in 
it, by the side of a large kettle full of water, 
which was boiling very fast. I then rolled up 
my sleeve above the elbow, and thrust it into the 
kettle of boiling water up to the elbow, then im- 


it remain a few seconds, then into boiling water 
again, repeating this process ten times in a min- 
ute, without injury or inconvenience, not even 
making my arm look red. From this experi- 
ment 1 suggested the propriety of using cold 
water baths instantly after being scalded. I 
have practiced the above remedy with entire suc- 
cess during the last ten years. Cold water is al- 
ways handy where there is hot water. The soon- 
er cold water is applied after scalding, the surer 
will be the cure.—Ohio Cultivator. 





For the New England Farmer. 


A GOOD WEEDER, THAT NEED NOT 
COST A COPPER! 


Messrs. Eptrors:—I yesterday saw in the 
hands of Mr. William Goodwin, of our town, a 
very useful little implement for weeding, which 
might rest a good many aching backs. It was 
simply a rusty table-knife, sharpened towards the 
point, on both sides of the blade, about two inches 
of which was then bent up like a hook and firmly 
secured by the handle to a strip of light pine, of 
sufficient length to enable a man to use it as a 
weeder while standing erect. If our friends will 
try this simple weeder, they will find, after slight 
practice, that they can weed about as clean and 
nearly as fast as with the hand. The weeds are 
removed by ascraping movement. In wet weather 
it will prove a capital preventive of rheumatism 
and cramp in the limbs. Let no one “poh” me 
this implement because of its simplicity; if he 
has much bed sauce to weed, let him try it, and 
he may have reason to thank our friend for his 
“notion.” J.J. H. Grecory. 
Marblehead, Mass. 





THE DROP-WORM---AGAIN. 


Eps. RuraL:—Iam perhaps like friend “PLow 
HANDLE,” somewhat ambitious to see my name 
in print. Yet I hope I will never trouble you 
and your readers unless I have something to say 
unto edification. 

The article in the last number of the Rural on 
the “Drop-worm” is excellent. By way of gos- 
sip, I will give you my brief experience of this 
villanous insect. 

On the the 21st of May, 1855, I first noticed 
them on a peach tree, apparently restless. How- 
ever, they arrested my attention by their comic 
movements, sticking on the stem and branches 
with their then small cocoons of bits of leaves, 
&c., erect, while their head and first and second 

air of legs were withdrawn. On July 25th, I 
ound them increased in size on a beautiful and 
vigorous Thuja Occidentalis in my yard. Unac- 
quainted with the creature, I left it alone to watch 
the process of its transformation. In short, I 
learned the economy of this Oiketicus Conifera- 
rum, as you call it, but lost my tree. There it 
stands, a sad memorial of my forbearance in not 
— the customers and treading them under 
oot. ° 

I was amused, however, at the ruse de guerre 
of a large species of Ichneumon fly, which I ob- 
served to pinch with its strong jaws the domicile 
of the Oiketicus, irritating the tenant within un- 





mediately back into the tub of ice water, letting 





til it thrust its head out of its hole, when the 
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ground. Such has been my experience, and 


paid for my learning.—J. STAUFFER, in Rural 


New-Yorker. 





HISTORY OF A FRESH WATER 
AQUARIUM. 


During the last spring, I commenced the for- 


wily fly gave ita dab behind the head with its 
ovipositor, leaving an egg lodged for future de- 
velopment. Good, thought I, and left them alone. 
Alas! some of those identical cocoons now or- 
nament the bare branches of my once beautiful 
evergreen, not yet cut down as a cumberer of the 


my little vivarium still held its own. Some 
changes had occurred : some of the creatures had 
died, but others took their place. My salaman- 
der had disappeared, and I suffered a few other 
losses, but on were still enough to amuse and 
instruct me. I removed them to a smaller room, 
where they could get afew warm beams from the 
winter sun, and they lived on, regardless of the 
frosts and snows without, though perhaps some- 
what chilled some of those cold nights when the 
fire got low. How much to be envied by their 


companions, now frozen up beneath the snow 
and ice! 


I 








It is now the end of March. My aquarium still 

thrives vigorously. The plants grow rapidly, 
though kept down somewhat by the snails feeding 
on their leaves. The caddis worms, enclosed in 
their snug fitting jackets, are pulling themselves 
around the bottom. The water beetles, “of activi- 
ty inconceivable,” scuttle about the vessel in 
hot haste. The sluggish snails crawl up the sides 
of the jar, or glide smoothly along the top of the 
water, rowing themselves along by their horns. 
But few deaths of any note have occurred during 
all the winter. 
For a year now I have seen with admiring eyes 
the every-day life of these little creatures; and 
owe richly has all my care and trouble been re- 
aid ! 

Thanks to the untiring energy and patience of 
a few naturalists, the aquarium has within a few 
are been discovered and perfected, until now 

ut little care and management are required to 
keep in our rooms, year after year, these “drawing 
room ornaments, flower gardens which never 
wither, fairy lakes of perpetual calm, which no 
storm blackens.”—Portland Transcript. 





mation of an aquarium. I pone | procured 
a glass jar that would hold several quarts of 
water, and covered the bottom to the depth of 
two or three inches with coarse sand, with a little 

ond-mud on top; then sallied out in search of an- 
imals to stock it with. Going to a neighboring 
brook, I fished in its waters, and as the resnlt of 
my endeavors, captured myriads of small fry— 
small shells, crustaceas, caddis worms, duns and 
drakes, as the English angler calls them, with ma- 
ny water beetles, insects, young dragon flies and 
tad-poles. I also pulled up several roots of “eel 
grass,” or ballis veria, with two or three young 
water cresses, then just putting out their leaves, 
and a bunch of a beautiful delicate moss from a 
still pool, with multitudes of small snails creep- 
ing over its leaves. Returning home with my 
» ee I immediately planted the roots, filled 
the vessel with pure water, threw in my live stock, 
and left them. 

In a few days the water grew clear, the plants 
throve well, and the animals had accommodated 
themselves to their new quarters. 

On subsequent walks to the river and ponds, I 
made new acquisitions to my little colony—several 
beautiful newts, or water salamanders, with some 
fresh water muscles, gave more variety to my col- 
lection. 

For hours have I watched, with never failing 
interest, this little company. By degrees they 

A became more and more accustomed to me; the 
salamander, instead of darting to the bottom at 
my approach, would remain at the top, and take 
from my hand a fly or bit of meat, while the wa- 




















SMALL POX AND VACCINATION. 


Hall’s Journal of Health has the following: 
“From extended and close observation, the fol- 
lowing general deductions seem to be warranted: 
First, Infantile vaccination is an almost perfect 
safeguard until the fourteenth year. Second, 
At the beginning of fourteen the system gradu- 
ally loses its capability of resistance, until about 










ter tiger, unscared, gursued with relentless hate 


the tad-poles round the vessel. 


I found that the harmless tad-poles suffered 
The water tiger 
was particularly fond of nipping off their tails 
with his scissor-like jaws, and if by good chance 
they escaped, they would rush into the jaws of a 
voracious dragon fly, while a couple of water 
beetles would fight and tug away over the re- 


much from their companions. 


mains of their carcasses. 


The water fleas and snails, though not so inter- 
esting in their habits, proved to be extremely 
useful ; these little scavengers were ever on the 
search after any particles of decaying matter, on 
which they live- They are the humble means of 
removing from our swamps much foul matter 


which gives rise to — exhalations. 
e 


The microscope revea 


world within this jar. Myriads of new and strange 
forms of animal and vegetable life, of wonderous 
beauty and variety, sported through this minia- 
ture world. 


The summer passed away and winter came, but 





d to my eyes a new 


twenty-one, when many persons become almost 
as liable to small pox as if they had not been 
vaccinated. Third, This liability remains in full 
force until about forty-two, when the susceptibil- 
ity begins to decline, and continues for seven 
years to grow less and less, becoming extinct at 
about fifty—the period of life when the genera: 
revolution of the body begins to take place, dur- 
ing which the system yields to decay, or takes a 
new lease of life for two or three terms of seven 
years each. Fourth, The grand — use to 
be made of these statements is: Let every youth 
be re-vaccinated on entering fourteen; let sev- 
eral attempts be made, so as to be certain of safe- 
ty. As the malady is more likely to prevail in 
cities during the winter, special attention is in- 
vited to the subject at this time.” 





te J.Smart,of Vergennes, Vt., sheared a year- 
ling buck this season whose fleece, unwashed, 
weighed seventeen and three quarters pounds ; and 
a four year old buck whose fleece weighed 114 
pounds; also an ewe sheep whose fleece weighed 
94 pounds. 
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For the New England Farmer. 
NATURE, MAN’S TEACHER. 


“Nature” and “the laws of Nature” are com- 
mon terms of expression. And their very com- 
monness may be one reason why they have not 
amore definite meaning in most minds, The 
different vegetable productions, animal beings, 
man, of the higher order of intelligences, and 
all other objects, material and spiritual, are only 
parts of a Universal Nature. And the nature 
of all is their essential constituent elements, 
properties, qualities and capabilities. Its funda- 
mental laws are only their general forms of ex- 
pression. God is the author of all things, and 
originally gave to each being and thing a perfect 
nature, subject to no law, wrong, conflicting with 
any other, or in the least opposed to universal 
harmony. Man’s nature then was in consonance 
with the Divine will. One of its laws was pro- 
gression. He must in his perfect state be ever 
rising higher and nearer to God. Right and 
wrong being revealed to him by sin, as a free 
agent he was permitted to choose either. But 
in whatever else he may have suffered by his es- 
trangement, this law of progression remained 
the same. He ever advances, right or wrong; 
rises or descends; knowing no standing still 
point. 

Nature, commonly understood, is the aggre- 
gate of God’s works manifest to man on earth. 
These bear impress of His hand, and in studyin 
them aright, the soul cannot fail to be purifie 
in thought, feelings and aspirations. The mind 
will not be wholly absorbed in the works, but in- 
stinctively looks beyond; and through them, 
catches. glimpses of the great Creator, God.— 
Therefore, to allow this law of progression in 
man full scope, to develop his intellectual facul- 

‘ ties and raise his soul nearer to Divine knowl- 
edge and perfection, he was originally placed in 
close connection with these works in the garden 
of Eden. They were thus made his teacher, to 
show to him, in part, God’s character and gov- 
ernment and his consequent duty; in all of 
which he showed his ignorance in attempting to 
hide from the Lord. If, then, close and contin- 
ued communion with Nature’s works was to him 
a source of happiness, and that it was we know, 
as in his perfect state he had no sorrow, and if 
this condition was best adapted for his progres- 
sion, these laws being unchanged, we may now 
expect the same results. 

ature shows to her student a broad field of 
knowledge where he can roam at pleasure. Pre- 
sents to him subjects requiring more than a life- 
time to fathom. And his moral feelings and in- 
tellectual taste are elevated in their study. Morn- 
ing, noon and evening, her lessons are varied, 
interesting and beautiful. The glory of a sum- 
mer’s morn—when, riding forth on his course 
from the east, the god of , ie dispenses light and 
blessings to all, announced by ten thousand war- 
blers caroling forth joyous notes of perten, and 
everything seems inspired with new life and at- 
tuned to harmonious melody—is unsurpassed by 
aught of man. And witnessing this, who that 
has a soul bearing anything of its original like- 
ness, does not attest sympathy; and feel the deep 
fountains of joy and gratitude welling forth in 
his heart anew. 





And when low in the heavens his chariot of fire 
descends, and the last rays play around the sum- 
mits of the hills and dance through the topmost 
branches of the trees, the clouds burnished with 
a sea of glory, presenting to the eye a picture 
which could any artist copy, would immortalize 
his name—is an hour destined by God to be fa- 
vored to man. These scenes make him forget 
the cares and disappointments of the day, and 
his soul, enraptured, drinks in the beauties be- 
fore him. 

‘‘Not rural sights alone, but rural sounds 
Exhilara’ 


te the spirit, and restore 
The tone of languid nature.’’ 


The effects of Nature’s works ever harmonize. 
And the thoughts suggested by the scenes of 
closing day, are deepened by the gentle breeze, 
the hum of. insects and the plaintive note of some 
bird calling to his mate. 

This is the hour for reflection. Unlike the 
feelings of the morning, when Nature enlivens 
us for the duties of the day, we are moved to re- 
flect on what has passed. Thus are not only our 
instructions wael throughout the day, but the 
whole year. Each season ee its peculiar lessons. 
May not Nature then emphatically be called: 
man’s teacher? Such was she appointed in his 
perfect state; and now, with these laws un- 
changed, her lessons are the same, as she aids 
him in his upward flight. The well ordered mind 
cannot fail to appreciate her teachings, and ac- 
knowledge their divinity. 

Man’s object in life is happiness. In the thous- 
and. varied pursuits, the true expression of his 
soul is, make me happy. To attaim this his char- 
acter must bea perfect sphere. Each want must 
receive just and equal attention, and all his fac- 
ulties the same cultivation. Those employments 
must be adopted favoring this. And if he fol- 
lows the original laws of ‘his being, accepts such 


— bringing him into daily connection 

with Nature’s works, and he heeds her teachings, 

he will ever progress and enjoy happiness. 
Wayland, 1858. L. H. SHERMAN 





For the New Engiand Farme.. 
SALTING ASPARAGUS. 


Messrs. EpITors:—Forty years ago, when I 
bought my farm, I found a bed of asparagus up- 
on it which furnished my family with a good sup- 

ly yearly until lately. Having a desire to en- 
bos my beds, and improve the crop, I trans- 
planted some into a new bed. I had read in the 
papers that salt was a “superior article” applied 
to asparagus, as a “fertilizer” which would invig- 
orate and promote the growth of the plant. Af- 
ter my new bed had got well established in the 
soil, I supposed that salt and brine were about 
the same thing, and I sprinkled the latter pretty 
liberally on to my new bed, and from some cause 
the “fertilizer” saved us all trouble of weeding, 
for the plants never again showed their heads. 
My next experiment was upon the old bed, aged 
over forty years. I supposed my former success 
was owing to the application of brine instead of 
the genuine muriate of soda, and suspecting that 
brine was not salt, according to “book farming” 
I strewed the bed with salt till it looked white, 
and to my great gratification, the weeds surren- 
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dered in a hurry, and the next spring a few fee- 
ble spires of asparagus shewed themselves, inti- 
mating that they came to bid us a last farewell. 
The present season the old bed of half a century, 
and another about ten or twelve years old, salted 
at the same time, shew nothing but the remains 
of decayed roots. The salt was applied two or 
three years ago. And now, Mr. Editor, if some 
of your correspondents who are practical men at 
cultivating asparagus, would be so good as to tell 
me, and others, whether it was salt or some oth- 
er mismanagement that killed my asparagus, they 
would do me and perhaps others a favor. 
North Wilmington, June, 1858. 8. Brown. 





THE CONSTRUCTION AND ARRANGE- 
MENT OF BARN-YARDS. 

A well constructed barn-yard is the most im- 
portant part of the farm. It is a kind of mine, 
containing elements of more intrinsic value than 
the gold of a “thousand hills.” The size of the 
yard should be made, not merely according to 
the size of the farm, but with reference also to 
the collection of any materials which would in- 
crease the amount of the manure. Its line, 
and location as an enclosure for the confinement 
and convenient feeding of stock, would naturally 
be adapted to the situation of the buildings and 
adjoining fields ; but as a place for making and 
saving manure, the main object is the manner of 
its construction. The border on every side 
should be high, with an inward slope, forming a 
reservoir sufficient to contain all the water which 
might in any way get into it, and with the bot- 
tom so compact that it could not penetrate the 
ground. 

A yard so constructed would retain all the 
salts of the manures,—a large portion of which, 
according to the present practice of many far- 
mers, is entirely lost. “The dark side of the pic- 
ture” of a barn-yard, is that side where is fre- 
quently seen a black or copper-colored liquid 
running into the ditches by the roadside, or over- 
flowing some already rich portion of the land, 
and lost for any useful purposes to the farm. The 
waste in this way, on many farms, is very great; 
and the annual loss to the farmers, by neglecting 
to provide suitable yards for_the preservation of 
their manure is beyond estimation. But light on 
this subject is breaking into the minds of at least 
a portion of the farming community, and a bet- 
ter practice will eventually prevail.—Genesee 
Farmer. 





BUCKWHEAT CAKES.—The American Agricul- 
turist contains the following hint on this subject, 
which is worth trying: 

“Buckwheat cakes! one buckwheat cake differ- 
eth from another, yet not one in a thousand is 
made right. Yet, of all things, they are the easi- 
est to cook, if the meal is prepared rightly. To 


three bushels of buckwheat, add one of good 
heavy oats; grind them together as if they were 
only buckwheat; thus you will have cakes al- 
ways light and always brown, to say nothing of 
the greater disability and the lightening of spir- 
its, which are equally certain. He who feeds on 
buckwheat may be grum and lethargic, while he 
of the oatmeal will have exhilaration of brain 
and contentment of spirit.” 


‘HOEING AND HAYING. 


There are some errors committed on the farm 
—as there doubtless are in all occupations— 

which are continued more from the want of 
thought than as the result of ignorance. Asa 
general thing, those persons who have been en- 
gaged in any particular business from their youth, 
are not those who investigate its interests, and 
ascertain what will facilitate or retard its opera- 
tions, and consequently increase or diminish its 
profits. Is it not so with farmers? Is it those 
who have been bred to the farm, from their boy- 
hood, and whose manipulations are as familiar to 
them as household words, who are the most in- 
quisitive, who break away occasionally from old 
and questionable customs—or is it those who 
have had an innate and irrepressible love for the 
business from early life, and who have given the 
subject earnest thought, exercised constant ob- 
servation, and searched the books to learn the 
practice of others? We have no doubt which of 
these two classes are among the progressive ag- 
riculturists of the land, and have had a large in 
fluence in effecting the important changes which 
have been wrought in farm management. 

Such were the ideas that occurred to us when 
we took up the pen to say a word upon the sub- 
ject of hoeing. 

The work of hoeing, like that of acquiring 
knowledge, is never finished until the crop is 
matured, and nearly ready to harvest. No mat- 
ter whether there are weeds or not, the crop is 
greatly benefited by repeated stirrings of the 
ground. If this is so, can that practice be a good 
one which divides off the season, giving a partic- 
ular time for hoeing, and presuming that it must 
be finished within that period, in order that the 
period assigned for haying may not be interrupt- 
ed? 

We believe a grave error is committed by 
many-in this respect—indeed, the fields them- 
selves, in autumn, bear ample evidence of the 
fact—as pig weeds and Roman wormwood encum- 
ber the ground and rob the cultivated plants of 
the nutrition which is needed for their perfection. 

When we had written so far, in looking over 
our exchanges, we found our views confirmed by 
a writer in the Genesee Farmer. Hear what he 
says :— 

Haying and harvest will soon be upon us, and 
of late years they seem to come right in “hoein 
time,” but we would remind those who woul 
raise corn or roots, and so far have done every- 
thing in good “4 a to weary not, but patiently 
continue their labors. We must remember that 
“growing weather” is as favorable to the growth 
of weeds as of valuable plants, and that on no ac- 
count should we neglect to give clean culture to 





our hoed crops. Let us keep the cultivator goin 


jJamong them, if no more, so as to keep the soi 
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light and clean, even if we have to hire an extra 
hand in the hay-field. We are apt to forget how 
much cultivation has to do with the early growth 
of corn—with its “getting a start,” so as to be 
able to feed itself from the food supplied in the 
soil. This is also true of potatoes—and we may 
add, beans, since our last year’s experience in be- 
ing hurried away into haying and harvest before 
finishing the hoeing of the whole crop. Had we 
hired it done, at two dollars per day, we should 
have made money in the increased product, as 
shown by the clean cultured over the weedy part. 
And what farmer cannot look back and see when 
he “missed it,” in not being more thorough, even 
though it seemed as if he “couldn’t afford it,” at 
the time? 

Let us urge the matter still. A few days in 
finishing up the culture of our hoed crops—which 
should all be done by the time they get one-quar- 
ter of their growth—is of vast importance in se- 
curing a well-ripened and heavy yield, and should 
by no means be omitted. We must not fail here, 
for these are important crops, and midsummer is 
the pinch with them as regards their value,—es- 
pecially corn, which the frost hardly gives time 
to ripen, when the planting season is delayed as 
of late years. J. 

Niagara Co., N. Y. 

Do not, then, neglect the hoeing, in order to 
hurry into haying, but let the former lap a little 
into the latter, by cutting small pieces of early 
grass in the morning, but not so much but that 
it may be tended without entirely discontinuing 
the hoeing. 

It is too costly an operation to plow land, ma- 
nure, plant and cultivate it, until the crop is 
about half grown, and then leave it to its own 
fate, to struggle with hardy weeds, and lose the 
benefit from atmospheric influences which it 
would receive if the surface were in a proper con- 
dition. 

Look at the practice—investigate it, and learn 
whether you can afford to neglect the crops al- 
ready half grown, for the sake of beginning hay- 
ing a week earlier. 





For the New England Farmer. 
DAIRY STOCK. 


Who shall decide when doctors disagree P— 
Which has the greater influence in the produc- 
tion of superior gtock for dairy purposes, the 
male or the female? I had supposed it was gen- 
erally understood that the male Was entitled to 
as much consideration as the female, until I saw 
it somewhere authoritatively quoted from the 
28th page of the Secretary’s Report on Stock, 
that “it is now conceded otherwise.” If this be 
so, I should like to see the data from which the 
conclusion is drawn. Such has not been the 
a pare or observation of those with whom I 

ave associated for the last thirty years. Such 
has not been the principle upon which premiums 
have been offered or awarded, so far as I have 
understood the matter. I admit this is an age 
of improvement, though I think the laws of gen- 
eration are not essentially changed. 7 





For the New England Farmer. 
COLOR OF CATTLE. 

Mr. Eprror :—In your paper of this month, I 
read an article signed “Inquirer,” April 8, ask- 
ing information respecting the various colors in 
horned cattle. I do not know thatI can give 
much light on the subject, but it is matter that 
would be interesting to know about. It ap- 
pears that in different sections of the country 
and all over the world the color varies some- 
what. Cattle that are driven from the Western 
prairies for this market partake of grey, red and 
white, while in the New England States they are 
brown, red and black; I am induced to think it 
may be chance in cattle, as well as in other 
things. 

I have raised this season two broods of chick- 
ens of the Golden Bantam breed, having but one 
male and two pullets, and no other fowls any- 
where near, and the result has been from the first 
brood of eight chickens, five pure golden chick- 
ens, two white and one black; in the second 
brood of seven chickens, four pure golden, two 
black and one white. Now this must be chance, 
and why should not the same be chance in cattle 
asin fowls? Still it may be in crossing the dif- 
ferent breeds of cattle, but we have Scripture au- 
thority that the different colors were produced by 
Jacob in taking rods of green poplar and of the 
hazel and chestnut tree, and pealed white streaks 
in them, and set the rods before the flocks in the 
gutters and watering troughs, and the flocks con- 
ceived before the rods, and brought forth cattle 
ring-streaked, speckled and spotted. I hope 
some one acquainted with the raising of stock 
will give some light on the subject. 

OLD Jacos. 





A STREET SCENE. 


The other day, as I came down Broome Street, 
I saw a street musician playing near the door of 
a genteel dwelling. The organ was uncommonly 
sweet and mellow in its tones, the tunes were 
slow and plaintive, and I fancied that I saw in 
the woman’s Italian face an expression that indi- 
cated sufficient refinement to prefer the tender 
and the melancholy to the lively “trainer tunes” 
in vogue with the populace. She looked like one 
who had suffered much, and the sorrowful music 
seemed her own appropriate voice. A little gir) 
clung to her scanty garments, as if afraid of al) 
things but her mother. As I looked at them, 2 
young lady of pleasing countenanse opened the 
window, and began to sing like a bird, in keep- 
ing with the street organ. Two other young git 8 
came and leaned on her shoulder; and still she 
sang on. Blessings on her gentle heart! It was 
evidently the spontaneous gush of human love 
and sympathy. The beauty of the incident at- 
crested attention. A group of gentlemen gradu- 
ally collected round the organist ; and ever as the 
tune ended, they bowed respectfully toward the 
window, waved their hats, and called out, “More, 
if you please!” One, whom I knew well for the 
kindest and truest soul, passed round his hat; 
hearts were kindled, and the silver fell in freely. 
In am nute, four or five dollars were collected 
for the poor woman. She ny no word of grat- 
itude, but she gave such a look! “Will you g« 
to the hext street, and play to a friehd of mine ? 
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said my kind-hearted friend. She answered, in 
tones expressing the deepest emotion ; “No, sir, 
God bless you all; God bless you all” (making a 
courtesy to the young lady, who had — 
back, and stood sheltered by the curtain of the 
window ;) “I will play no more to-day ; I will go 
home, now.” The tears trickled down her cheeks, 
and, as she walked away, she ever and anon 
wiped her eyes with the corner of her shawl. The 
group of gentlemen lingered a moment to look 
after her, then, turning toward the now closed 
window, they gave three enthusiastic cheers, and 
departed, better than they came. The pavement 
on which they stood had been a church to them ; 
and for the next hour at least, their hearts were 
more than usually prepared for deeds of gentle- 
ness and mercy. y are such scenes so uncom- 
mon? Why do we thus repress our sympathies, 
and chill the genial current of nature, by formal 
observances and restraints ?—Lydia Maria Child. 





For the New England Farmer. 


HOW TO PREVENT BUGS FROM 
EATING VINES. 


I notice in the Farmer of July 3, that Mr. 8. 
L. BILLInGs, of Rockingham, Vt., has come to 
the conclusion that my method of preventing 
bugs from destroying vines will prove a hum- 
bug; well, it may be a humbug, used in the way 
he has used it from the tannery. 

I do not use it in the way spoken of by him, 
but take it fresh from the’ poultry-house, and 
dissolve it in rain water, adits it, when dis- 
solved, about as thick as water gruel. I then set 


it in a sunny location, and it goes through a state 
of fermentation, and is then ready for use. I ap- 
ply it once in three or four days, commencing 


with about three table spoonfuls, and increase 
the quantity as the vines grow larger. I have at 
this time 120 hills of squashes, and have not had 
one vine destroyed by the bugs this season. One 
of my neighbors, a Mr. LEIGHTON, who has fol- 
lowed gardening 44 years, now in his 66th year, 
considers it the best preventive ever used by 
him, and I must put him down as a practical gar- 
dener, for his whole life has been spent in rais- 
ing vegetables for the market. 

‘te seems to me that if the liquid used by 
Friend Billings had contained all of its former 
properties, that justly belonged to it before hav- 
ing been used for tanning purposes, that it could 
have been used repeatedly for the same purpose ; 
but if it did not contain all of those properties, it 
certainly could not have had the same effect as 
the liquid used by me. 

Iam not opposed to using boxes, providing 
you do not have a better substitute. My vines 
are from ten to fifteen inches high, and the bugs 
have not been more plenty at any time this sea- 
son, then at the present, and boxes from eight to 
ten inches high would scarcely cover them. If 
friend B. will try one hill the next season, fix it 
up as I have described, and apply it, and does not 
then change his mind, I will then confess that 
Vermont bugs, as well as Vermont horses, are 
hard to beat, and I will never again try to cram 
a humbug down his throat, which, by the way, 
Mr. Editor, my name should have been, instead 
of Crane. B. H. Cram. 

Eliot, July 6, 1858. ‘ 





For the New Englahd Farmer. 
EAGLE MOWING MACHINE. 


Mr. Epiror :—Very recently, I obtained a 
mowing machine of Heath’s patent, manufactured 
by Nourse, Mason & Co., whose works are at 
South Groton, Middlesex Co., in this State. 

Having closely observed the operation of this 
and other machines, while on trial in 1856,—sep- 
arately at various places in the State, and then 
at the general trial at Northfield, in Franklin 
Co., for the premium of $1000, generously offered 
by the “Massachusetts Society for the Promo- 
tion of Agriculture,” I was very favorably im- 
pressea with the movement of three of the ma- 
chines on trial, but with the work of no one was 
I so much pleased.as with that of the Heath Ma- 
chine, to which was awarded the premium. If 
any one is curious to learn the reasons why the 
committee appointed to examine and judge of 
the merits of the several machines, so awarded 
the premium, they are referred to the report of 
that committee, an extract of which may be found 
in the Report of the Secretary of the Board of 
Agriculture, page 183, for the year 1856. 

The reasons given in that report were suffi- 
cient in the minds of that committee, whose spe- 
cial business it was to attend on the work of the 
machines, examine their structure, &c., &c., to 
induce them to award the premium as they did, 
and they confidently believed that the opinion of 
gentlemen present on the occasion of the trial 
(except those interested in other machines) was 
in harmony with their own. 

I say that I have one of the Heath machines, 
nor am I unhappily disappointed in the work of 
it. It does much better than, under the circum- 
stances, I had reason to suppose that it would. 

Two horses, strangers to each other and to the 
work, were put to the machine, and. a driver 
wholly unaccustomed to the horses and to the 
machine, took his seat over the wheel and pro- 
ceeded to an old field, with not very heavy grass, 
but hard to cut. The aborigines of this country 
were perhaps not more surprised when the May- 
flower landed at Plymouth, than were the villagers 
of Shrewsbury, when they learned that a mowing 
machine had arrived. About two acres were 
soon cut, to the astonishment of those who wit- 
nessed the operation as well as those who ex- 
amined the work when done. 

One man remarked that he “had seen many 
machines operate at the West, but never saw one 
do the work so well as that.” 

The machine worked among cobble-stones to 
mow the last two of six to seven acres, without 
injury to the knives, which were not sharpened 
till the six toyseven acres were mowed—though 
I would not recommend mowing where the 
stones are very thick. 

It is very important to have horses for this 
work thaf are tempered alike, and that walk 
alike ; if one is quicker than the other let him 
be put on the off side, and when the driver and 
his team become acquainted with each other and 
with the work, there is no danger to be appre- 
hended on ground adapted to the use of the 
mower. 

i am highly pleased with the machine, and 
think it to be an article that will in time come 
into pretty general use for mowing smooth sur- 
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faces. Until farmers have better pre their 
grounds by removing the stones, &c., from them, 
one machine may answer for a neighborhood of 
farms, on all of. which there are some fields that 
can profitably be mowed with the mower. 
ere are other and very good working ma- 
chines in the market—machines well put together 
and attractive to the eye, but in my opinion, 
there is no machine that will do work so aczepta- 
bly as the Heath (or Eagle) machine, to which a 
reaper may be attached without inconvenience. 
THomas W. Warp. 
Shrewsbury, July 10, 1858. 





For the New England Farmer. 
FARMING PROGRESSIVE. 


Mr. Eprror :—By those who know nothing 
bout it, we often hear it said that the enjoyments 
of the farmer are few, and that what he has are 
low and gross. At this day it need hardly be 
said, that this is untrue, and a libel upon the pro- 
fession. There doubtless has been a time when 
there might have been more “truth than poetry” 
conveyed in the above, so far as the pleasure and 
position of the farmer were concerned, but this 
will not hold good at the present day. For my- 
self, I can conceive of no other occupation which 
carries along with it so much of “nature and of 
nature’s God,” which has in it so much for 
thought, in fact, has every science combined, as 
the employments of the farmer. I mean, of course, 
a farmer in the broadest acceptation of that word. 
It would be needless to enumerate the different 
branches of knowledge which this embraces. The 
time has gone by, when to mention book farm- 
ing, was to bring upon one the ridicule of the 
whole community. For the past few years, the 
change has been great in this respect, but no 
greater than the times demand. It wont do now 
to go to mill with the corn in one end of the bag 
and astone to balance inthe other. Farmers 
have found out that they might just as well, and 
with far greater profit, carry corn in both ends, 
as it not only saves time, “which is money,” but 
is more economical in more senses than one. 

An intelligence which answered very well a few 
years since, will not answer now. We live in 
stirring, changing, progressive times, and I am 
one of those who believe in this progress, not on- 
ly in the science of farming, but in every other 
profession. Notwithstanding some of the “old 
fogy” cant of the day, I believe the world is 
progressing for the better, that mankind, as a 
whole, are more intelligent, wiser and better than 
they used to be; that the cultivation of the soil, 
the rotation of crops, the proper application of 
manures for the same, is becoming better under- 
stood, and being reduced to a science, and that 
this state of things will continue. As long as 
land is cheap, it cannot be expected that there 
will be that improvement made in the science of 
JSarming, as would be the case, if land was dearer 
and the population more dense. Something of 
this condition of things may be seen within a few 
miles of all our cities and larger towns. Here 
land is dearer, and there is, as a general thing, 
more mind brought into action, and the cultiva- 


tion of the soil is more scientific, and more pro- 
fitable. 





We have reason to believe that this state of 
things will continue to spread wider and wider. 
True, it may be a very slow process, but itisa 
certain one, therefore I take it, that the interest 
and prospects in the future for the farmer are 
more encouraging now than they have been in 
the past. He should be posted up in his profes- 
sion, and avail himself of those means of improve- 
ment which have stood the test of experience, in 
carrying on his operations. Among these, labor 
saving machinery is destined to perform a good 
part of the labor now done on the farm by hu- 
man muscle, as well as a goodly share of that of 
the ox and horse. From the foregoing, we there- 
fore deduce the following: We live in a “go 
ahead” age; one of improvement; that book 
farming is not to be discarded, and that there 
may be a better way than the old one, that the 
farmer who would keep himself and family well 
informed, and learn to manage his farming in- 
terest to the best advantage, must consult his 
books, and take at least one agricultural paper 
as good as the New England Farmer. 

King Oak Hill, February, 1858. NorrFouk. 





For the New England Farmer. 
GUENON’S THEORY. 


Mr EpiTor :—One of your correspondents has 
expressed a doubt of the reliability of the Es- 
cutcheon theory of Guenon, because he cannot 
trace any connection between the position of the 
hair and the milking properties of the animal. 
This may be prudent—but if we are to believe 
nothing that cannot be fully demonstrated, the 
horizon of our knowledge will be much restricted. 

If the coincidence has often been noted, and 
rarely failed, the presumption is in favor of the 
theory, though no connection may be traceable. 
Who is there that can fully explain the connec- 
tion between the falling shower of rain and the 
green grass of the field? But still we certainly 
know that one follows and is caused by the 
other. ' 

So much attention has this theory awakened 
on the continent of Europe, that a committee of 
eminent gentlemen in France was appointed to 
investigate it; and it was found to hokd good in 
a large proportion of the cows that came under 
their observation—though not in every case. 1 
think the purpose of your correspondent was to 
direct attention to other unintelligible notions 
that are abroad, quite as much as to the escutch- 
eon of Guenon. Though I cannot say that I have 
full confidence in the theory, I think it entitled 
to careful examination. I find those who have 
given to it best attention, are most favorably im- 
pressed. INQUIRER. 

June 29, 1858. 





Eccs.—Let it be understood that eggs may 


lose their nourishment by cooking. e yolk, 
raw or very slightly boiled, is exceedingly nutri- 
tious. It is, moreover, the only food for those 
afflicted with 'mipenae When an egg has been 
exposed to a long continuance of culinary heat, 
its nature is entirely changed. A slightly boiled 
egg, however, is more easy of digestion than a 
raw one. The best accompaniment for a hard 
egg is vinegar. Raw eggs have a laxative effect ; 


. 
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hard boiled the contrary. There is an idiosyn- 
crasy in some persons, which shows itself in the 
utter disgust which they experience, not only 
against the egg itself, but also against any prep- 
aration of which itforms an ingredient, however 
slight. Eggs should always be liberally accom- 
panied by bread.—Dr. Doran. 





TRAINING STEERS TO THE YOKE AND 
TO WORK 


It is one thing to train steers to the yoke, and 
another to train them to work—even as knowl- 
edge of the theory differs practically from “know- 
ing how,” and going through with it. As in teach- 
ing human scholars, “one thing at a time” is bet- 
ter acquired, than a miscellaneous jumble of infor- 
mation, so it is in teaching steers, and the first 
object is to train them to wear the yoke and to 

the commands of the driver. 


obe 
Four air of steers can be trained at once, with P 


nearly the same ease as one. The first step is to 
shut them into a well-fenced yard, with an area 
of from twelve to sixteen square rods, where the 
driver can stand in the centre and make the steers 
travel around him. They should be kept going 
in pairs or Indian file, until they will allow his 
approach—until they learn to be handled with- 
out fear, which is an important rudiment in the 
education of an ox. In doing this, the same pa- 
tience and gentleness should be exercised which is 
expected of the teacher of a school—a patience 
which never yields to vexation. Ina short time 
they will allow themselves to be yoked on either 
side, and can be driven anywhere, either in or out 
of the yard. Four days spent in this way, will 
better train steers to the yoke than four months of 
miscellaneous farm service, and they will be bet- 
ter cattle for all kinds of teaming, and sell for a 
higher price. The drilling in the yard should 
be continued until they can be driven with ease. 
To learn them to stand when left to rest, they 
need hitching as much as a span of horses. 
When steers are trained to drive well in the 
yoke, the entirely different operation of training 
them to work should be commenced. This should 
proceed by degrees, with light loads and short 
journeys, until they give evidence of ability as 
well as knowledge. Oxen can be trained to work 
with as little expense to the natural spirits of the 
animal, as the horse, and it should be the aim of 
every ox-teamster, to train his cattle to work 
well without discouraging or abusing them. 
Doubtless many of our farming readers are 
training steers to the yoke this season—will they 
adopt the rule, “one thing at a time,” and break 
to the yoke before putting them untaught to draw- 
ing loads ; and after a patient trial, report success 
or the want of it for our columns. One thing 
should be remembered—no farmer is competent 
to manage steers who cannot govern and manage 
himself.—Country Gentleman. 





THE Sex or Eacos.—M. Genin has addressed 
the Academie des Sciences on this subject. He 
says he is able, after three years’ study, to state 
with assurance that all eggs containing the germs 
of males have wrinkles on their smaller ends, 


while female eggs are equally smooth at both ex- 
tremities. 





CURE FOR THE BITE OF A MAD DOG. 


A frightful case of attack and biting of a child 
in the family of one of our friends recently, which 
the public in this region have generally seen, in- 
duces us to give the following remedy to cure the 
bite of a mad dog, which we hope will be care- 
fully preserved. There is not a year passes in 
which some rabid dog does not go at large, bit- 
ing cattle, sheep, swine and horses, and some- 
times human beings, and spreading present terror 
and future anxiety through the neighborhood. 

This remedy has no smack of quackery, and 
in our opinion is worthy of immediate applica- 
tion to any one who has been bitten, either re- 
cently or remotely. 


A writer in the National Intelligencer says that 
spirits of hartshorn is a certain remedy for the 
bite of a mad dog. The wound, he adds, should 
be constantly bathed with it, and three or four 
doses, diluted, taken inwardly during the day. 
The hartshorn decomposes, chemically, the virus 
insinuated into the wound, and immediately al- 
ters and destroys its deleteriousness. The writer, 
who resided in Brazil for some time, first tried 
it for the bite of a scorpion, and found that it 
removed pain and inflammation almost instantly. 
Subsequently he tried it for the bite of a rattle- 
snake, with similar success. At the suggestion 
of the writer, an old friend and physician tried 
it in cases of hydrophobia, and always with suc- 
cess. 





HOW A QUARREL WAS SETTLED. 


The ancient family of Wolcott, in Connecticut 
was remarkable for clear-headedness, inflexible 
integrity, pungent wit and Christian principle. 
The following facts relate to the Hon. Roger 
Wolcott, who was afterwards Governor : 

Expressing my surprise one day to Wolcott, 
that his satirical disposition had not got him into 
more scrapes, he told me he never was in but 
one that seriously alarmed him. It was with the 
late General M’Cormick. “We had passed the 
previous forenoon together,” said Wolcott, “when 
something I said more severe than I ought to 
the General, roused his anger. He retorted. I 
was more sarcastic than before. He went away 
and sent me a challenge for the next morning. 
Six o’clock was the hour fixed upon; the ground 
to be the green at Truro, which at that time was 
sufficiently retired. There were no seconds. The 
window of my room, however, commanded the 
green. I had scarcely got out of bed to dress 
for the appointment, when, pulling aside the cur- 
tains, I saw the General walking up and down on 
the side next the river, half an hour before the 
time. The sun was just rising,cloudily, the morn- 
ing bitterly cold; which, with the sight of the 
General’s pistol and his attendance on the ground 
before the hour appointed, were by no means 
calculated to strengthen my nerves. I dressed, 
and, while doing so, made up my mind that it 
was great folly for two old friends to pop away 
at each other’s lives. My resolution was speedi- 
ly taken. I rang the bell for my servant girl: 
‘Molly, light the fire, instantly ; make some good 
toast ; let the breakfast be got in a minute, for 
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two.’ ‘Yes, sir.’ My watch was within a minute 
of the time. Pistol in hand, I went out the back 
way from my house, which opened on the green. 
I crossed like a lion and went up to M’Cormic. 
He looked firm, but did not speak. I did. ‘Good- 
morning, t’ye, General.’ e General bowed. 
‘This is too cold a morning for fighting.’ ‘There 
is but one alternative,’ said the General, distinct- 
ly. ‘It is what you soldiers call an apology. M 

ear fellow, I would rather make twenty when 
was so much in the wrong as I was yesterday ; 
but I will only make it on one condition.’ ‘I can- 
not talk of conditions, sir,’ said the General. 
‘Why, then I will consider the condition assented 
to. It is, that you will come in and take a good 
breakfast with me, now ready on the table. I 
am exceedingly sorry if I hurt your feelings yes- 
terday, for t meant not to do it.’ We shook 
harids like old friends, and soon forgot our dif- 
ference over tea andtoast: but I did not like the 

istols and that cold morning, notwithstanding. 
believe many duels might end harmlessly, could 
the combatants command the field as I did, and 
on such a bitter cold morning.” 





CAN CANCERS BE CURED? 


We occasionally meet a person afflicted with 
that terrible disease, a cancer, and few things to 
which flesh is heir excite our sympathies more. 
Cancers have been cured, we believe, without the 
use of the knife, and perhaps some of those who 


assume the title of cancer doctors have succeeded 
in assuaging the pains of the disease, and in 


some.cases, perhaps, effecting a permanent cure. 

Not long since an article appeared in the Mil- 
waukie Free Democrat, which the Providence Post 
thinks of sufficient importance to receive gen- 
eral notice. We agree with the Post, and there- 


fore place on record the remedy, advising each 
reader to cut out the article and preserve it, as 
by so doing he may be able to minister to some 


suffering brother, and perhaps save life itself. 


The statement of the Democrat is, that some 
eight months ago, Mr. T. B. Mason—who keeps 
a@ music-store on Wisconsin Street, and is a 
brother of the well known Lowell Mason—ascer- 
tained that he had a cancer on his face the size 
It was cut out by Dr. Walcott, and 
healed. Subsequently, it 

ew again, and while he was in Cincinnati on 

usiness, it attained the size of a hickory nut. 
He remained there since Christmas, under treat- 
ment, and now returns perfectly cured. The 
process is this: “A piece of sticking-plaster 
was put over the cancer, with a circular piece cut 
out of the centre a little larger than the cancer, 
so that the cancer and a small circular rim of 
healthy skin next to it were exposed. Thena 
plaster made of chloride of zinc, blood-root and 
wheat-flour, was spread on a piece of muslin of 
the size of this circular opening, and applied to 


of a pea. 
the wound partially 


the cancer for twenty-four hours. On removin 
it, the cancer will be found to be burnt into, an 


appear of the color and hardness of an old shoe- 
sole, and the circular rim outside of it will ap- 
pear white and parboiled, as if scalded by hot 


steam. The wound is now dressed, and the out- 
side rim soon suppurates, and the cancer comes 
out in a hard lump, and the place heals up. The 
aga kills the cancer, so that it Hlodghas out 
ike dead flesh, and never grows again. The 
remedy was discovered by Dr. Fell, of London, 
and has been used by him for six or eight years, 
with unfailing success, and not a case has been 
known of the re-appearance of the cancer, where 
this remedy has been applied.” 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 
QUINCE STOCKS, STRAWBERRIES AND VINES. 


In the monthly Farmer for April I find some 
remarks by Col. Wilder upon pears on quince 
roots, and among them the following: “I have 
never discovered any difference as to the hardi- 
ness of the Angiers or the Fontenay quince, nor 
do I believe that one is preferable to the other 
as a stock for the pear.” 

Now I wish to inquire what variety is meant 
by the Fontenay? I have never before heard of 
that variety. I presume that he did not intend 
to give an impression that our common orange 
and pear quinces are as good as the Angiers asa 
stock for the pear. 

What kinds of strawberries would you recom- 
mend one to cultivate for home use ? 

Can the plants be safely sent a considerable 
distance in August, and would they arrive in 
good condition if two or three days on the be = 

Will not pumpkins and squashes mix with 
water and musk melons if planted within two or 
three rods of each other ? JAMES. , 

Shirley, June, 1858. 


REMARKS.—We have several kinds of straw- 
berries under cultivation, and do not hesitate to 
say, the best among them all, to take from the 
vines to one’s own table, is the old-fashioned 
Woop strawberry; it is an English variety, 
which we have known from boyhood, and the 
same introduced here several years since—hon- 
estly, we have no doubt—by Mr. Newland. It 
is a great bearer, is hardy, and continues in bear- 
ing about three weeks longer than strawberries 
generally do, others bearing two weeks, and this 
from four to six weeks. In point of richness of fla- 
vor, no other strawberry compares with it for 
our palate. 

Plants properly packed may be sent long dis- 
tances without injury. 

We have never noticed that squashes and mel- 
ons would mix. 


MILK, MORNING AND EVENING. 


Which will yield the most butter, all other 
things being equal? I have seen it averred on 
the authority of a scientific journal published at 
Edinburgh, that the evening product is to the 
morning’s as 5.42 to 2.17 per cent., that is, 
more than twice as much. If this be so, it must 
have been noticed by many a dairy-maid in her 
skimming operations. Perhaps this fact has 
some bearing upon the “gallon product,” of 
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which mention has often been made. Will GARDBN-SYRINGE, OR WINDOW-WASHEBR. 


you have tne goodness, Mr. Editor, to 
state how is the fact, ifyouknow. *. 
July 1, 1858. 


DEATH OF YOUNG TURKEYS. 


I wish to inquire through the columns 
of your paper what is the cause of turkeys 
dying in such numbers, when they are 
three and four weeks old—and if there is 
anything which will prevent this. One 
man in this vicinity has lost. eighty in a 
very short time; if there is any remedy I 
should like to know what it is—as I have 
a number to come off soon, and I do not 
care to lose them all, if there is any help 
for it. A ConsTANT READER. 
Warren, R. I., June, 1858. 
REMARKS.—Wet and cold are the caus- 
es of the death of more young poultry, 
than all other causes combined, we think. 
Staggers, pip, moping and sore throats are 
generally occasioned by exposure to wet 
and cold. We have rarely known young 
chicks to die prematurely that were fed 
regularly on common coarse food, such as 
corn and cob meal, cracked corn or wheat, 
and allowed plenty of water, and kept dry 
and warm. Chickens or turkeys should 
never run in the grass when wet with dew or 
rain; if they do, they will almost certainly take 
cold and have some of the diseases common to 
‘young poultry. 


STRAWBERRIES. 


Will you please inform me of the best kind of 
strawberries for general cultivation, and where 
they can be obtained, and the price of the same, 
the best time to transplant them, and such other 
information as would be valuable to 

A CULTIVATOR. 

South Middleboro’, July, 1858. 

REMARKS.—We cannot do it—there is no ac- 
counting for tastes. If you get Brighton Pine, 
McAvoy’s Superior, Hovey’s Seedling, Monroe 
Scarlet, Burr’s New Pine, Walker’s Seedling, or 
Jenny Lind, you certainly will have a good vari- 
ety. Plant on rich, moist land, and keep all weeds 
and grass out. 





Hay Caps, oR Covers.—We have already 
seen tons of hay nearly ruined this season for 
the want of hay caps. Ifthe season should be a 
“catching one,” their entire cost may be saved 


on some farms. Remember, that a great deal of 
time is saved in not being obliged to dry hay the 
second time, as those are obliged to do, who do 
not use covers, 

The Messrs. CHasEs & Fay, 14 City Wharf, 
Boston, are making up and have sold nearly 
20,000 caps this season! There are some pro- 
gressive farmers on hand still. They have 60 
sewing machines at work by steam. 


This is said to be a new and valuable article 
for syringing plants, watering gardens, washing 
windows, &c. By the cuts it will be readily seen 
that the article can be used from either end. To 
throw a constant stream, place the short end in 
the pail of water, or other liquid to be thrown, 
as shown by the cut on the left hand side, (the 
acorn-shaped cap being first screwed on to that 
end,) resting the end on the bottom of the pail, 
and holding it there while operating. In this 
way it can be used to throw a single stream; or 
by screwing the strainer on to the discharge pipe, 
it can be used for showering plants, &c. 

If to be used simply for throwing liquid in jets 
for showering plants, &c., it is most effectually 
done by reversing the machine, as shown by the 
cut on the right hand side, by changing the acorn- 
shaped cap from the short to the long end, and 
placing the strainer on the short end and filling 
the machine by the same end, from the pail, 
and throwing the liquid as shown by the cut 
through the strainer; or by dispensing with the 
strainer throw a single stream, as the case may 
require. The machine is always filled from the 
short end: but can be used to discharge from 
either end, as shown by the cuts, always having 
the acorn-shaped cap screwed on to the opposite 
end from the one to be discharged from. The 
strainer or nose can be used on either end. 

These machines are invaluable for using to 
throw on liquid compositions, such as whale-oil 
soap-suds or tobacco-water, for destroying insects 
on roses and other plants, &c. &c. 
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We have not used, or seen used, this syringe, 
and can only give what others say of it. We 
think, however, it may be a convenient and use- 
ful article. Price $3. For sale by Parker, White 
& Gannett, Boston. 





FIRST RATE WHITEWASH. 


The editor of the American Agriculturist says 
he has tried various preparations for whitewash- 
ing ceilings, and the walls of unpapered rooms, 
but has never found anything that was entirely 
satisfactory until the present spring. He has 
now something that affords a beautiful, clear, 
white color, and which gannot be rubbed off, and 
which he prepares in this wise : 

“We procured at a paint store a dollar’s worth 
of first quality ‘Paris white’—33 lbs., at three 
cents per lb.—and for this quantity one pound of 
white glue, of the best quality, usually called 
Cooper’s glue, because manufactured by Peter 
Cooper, of New York. Retail price 50 cents per 
pound. For one day’s work, half a pound of glue 
was put ina tin vessel, and covered with cold 
water over night. In the morning this was care- 
fully heated until dissolved, when it was added 
to 16 lbs. of the Paris white, previously stirred 
in a moderate quantity of hot water. Enough 
water was then added to give the whole a prop- 
er milky consistency, when it was applied with a 
brush in the ordinary manner. Our 33 pounds 
of Paris white and one pound of glue sufficed for 
two ceilings, and the walls and ceilings of seven 
other small rooms. 

“A single coat is equal to a double coat of lime 
wash, while the white is far more brilliant than 
lime. Indeed, the color is nearly equal to that of 
‘zinc white,’ which costs at least four times as 
much. We are satsified, by repeated trials, that 

no whitewash can be made to abi firmly with- 
out glue, or some kind of sizing, and this will in- 
variably be colored in time with the caustic lime. 
The Paris white, on the contrary, is simply pure 
washed chalk, and is entirely inert, ane no 
caustic effect on the sizing. Any of our readers 
who try this, and are as well pleased with it as 
we are, will consider the information worth many 
times the cost of an entire volume of the Agri- 
culturist. Had we known of it when we first ‘set 
up housekeeping,’ it would have saved us much 
labor, and the annoyance of garments often soiled 
by contact with whitewash—not to mention the 
saving of candles, secured by always having the 
ceiling white enough to reflect instead of absorb- 
ing the rays of light.” 





THE DAILY LIFE OF MILTON. 


In his mode of living, Milton, as might be an- 
ticipated, was moderate and temperate. At his 
meals he never took much of wine or any other 
fermented liquor, and he was not fastidious in 
his food; yet his taste seems to have been deli- 
cate and refined, like his other senses, and he had 
a preference for such viands as were of an agree- 
able flavor. In his early years he used to sit u 
late at his studies; and perhaps he contin’ 
this practice while his sight was good ; but in his 
latter years, he retired every night at nine o’clock, 
and lay till four in summer, till five in winter; 
and, if not disposed then to rise, he had some 





one to sit at his bedside and read to him. When 
he rose, he had a chapter of the Hebrew Bible 
read for him; and then, with, of course, the inter- 
vention of breakfast, studied till twelve. He then 
dined, took some exercise for an hour—general- 
ly in a chair, in which he used to swing himself 
—and afterwards played on the organ, or the 
bass-viol, and either sang himself or made his 
wife sing, who had a good voice but no ear. He 
then resumed his studies till six, from which 
hour till eight he conversed with those who came 
to visit him. He finally took a light supper, 
smoked a pipe of tobacco, and drank a glass of 
water, after which he retired to rest.—Knightly’s 
Milton. 





SMILES. 
A pleasant smile to light the eye, 
And fill the heart with gladness, 
To chase away the tears of grief, 
And hush the sigh of sadness ; 
To lend the face a fairer charm, 
A soul of love expressing, 
That to earth must divinely bring 
A comfort and a blessing. 


O, smiles have power a world of good 
To fling around us ever ; 

Then let us wear their golden beams, 
And quench their ardor never. 

For while a smile illumes the eye, 
And wreathes the lip of beauty, 

The task of life must ever be, 
A pure and pleasant duty. 





For the New England Farmer. 
DEPTH OF PLOWING. 


Noticing in the N. E. Farmer an article by J. 
W. Procter on the depth of plowing which so 
nearly accords with my experience, I will add 
that, in my opinion, much benefit would result 
from a judicious deepening of the soil at each 
succeeding plowing, although on some soils more 
benefit I think would be found from subsoiling 
than from very deep plowing. 

The roots of plants exten:! farther and deeper, 
in search of nourishment than many suppose. 
I have been told upon reliable authority that the 
roots of the onion have been traced from two to 
three feet. I have traced the roots of apple trees 
ina nursery to the depth of four feet, which 
proves to my mind that we need not fear stirring 
the soil too deep; and not io bring too much of 
it to the surface, and especially at one time. I 
have experienced a very marked improvement 
upon spring-wheat when it was subsoiled, except 
three furrows; these grew less vigorously through 
the season than where the ground was stirred to 
the depth of eighteen inches. I am satisfied that 
all plants prefer a deep soil. P. TABER. 

assalboro’, Me., July 7, 1858. 





REMARKS. — The opinion advanced by Mr. 
PROCTER, and now confirmed by Mr. TaBER, is 
fast gaining ground, even among farmers who 
are usually not in haste to change their opinions 
on any subject. “Stir the Soil,” would be an ex- 
cellent motto, for a conspicuous panel in the 
farm-house. 





Healthy roots are great travellers—they have 
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the power of choice, and will sometimes turn 
and go directly backwards, if the favorite bone 
of some prudent dog has been buried behind 
th-ir onward course, or if some gushing spring 
or water-course breaks out in their vicinity. 
We do not suppose they hold a conversation, and 
resolve what course they will pursue, but go 
where they find the best pasturage, as naturally 
as the branches of the tree shoot upward. 

An observing gentleman told us the other day 
that early in the spring he observed a beautiful 
shagbark walnut tree standing in the bank of a 
deep cut excavated fora railroad, and that he 
determined when the proper time arrived to 
transplant it. On digging he found the tap-root 
near the edge of the bank so that it was easy to 
reach it. He dug to it, then followed it carefully 
down, and found it extending four feet below the 
surface, so that there was just as much root as 
top! It was properly set and is now growing 
well. 

Would not apple trees be much better planted 
and tended where they are to stand, having all 
the ¢ap-root that nature gives them ? 





THE GREATEST FARMER IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


On the 18th of December, ult., we published 
the following sketch of what was supposed to be 
the largest and most profitable farm in the coun- 
try. We published it then, well knowing we 
could soon procure items here, in California, that 
would far excel it. Here is the Great Farm in 
Texas: 

“An EXTENSIVE FARMER.—A correspondent 
of the Silver Creek Mirror says that Col. Jacob 
Carroll, of Texas, is the largest farmer in the 
United States. He owns 250,000 acres of land 
(nearly 400 square miles,) in that and adjoining 
counties. His home plantation contains 8000 
acres, nearly all valuable bottom lands, along the 
Guadalupe river. On this farm he has over 600 
acres in cultivation, on which he raises annually 
about 300 bales of cotton, worth at the plantation 
from $75 to $100 per bale, and 20,000 bushels of 
corn, worth about 50 cents per bushel. He has 
a force of about fifty field foalls and he works 
about sixty mules and horses, and fifteen yoke of 
oxen. Col. Carroll has, on his immense ranges 
of pasture lands, about one thousand horses and 
mules, worth $50,000; one thousand head of 
cattle, worth $7000; six hundred hogs, worth 
$2000; three hundred Spanish mares, worth 
$15,000 ; fifty jennies, worth $2000 ; fifteen jacks, 
worth $9000; and five stallions, worth $2500. 
Col. Carroll’s property, in stock and negroes, is 
worth at léast $150,000; and the value of his 
landed estate will swell the amount to over half 
a million of dollars. His annual income from the 
sale of stock amounts from $5000 to $10,000; 
and from the sale of cotton, to from $15,000 to 
$20,000.” 

And here we present the following: 

A. P. Smith, of Smith’s Pomological Gardens, 
at Sacramento, on the American river, cultivated 





about sixty acres the last year; about fifty acres 
in ore nursery and flower garden, and ten 
acres in a vegetable garden. 

Mr. Smith employs from twenty to forty men; 
runs one team in the spring to the mines with 
vegetables, one team twice a day to the -‘ty with 
vegetables, and in the fruit seasor keeps a team 
constantly going to the mines. He has agei.cies 
for the sale of his splendid peaches in San Fran- 
cisco, Marysville, Stockton and Sacramento; and 
we learn that the gross amount of his sales in the 
year 1857, exceeded the round sum of $60,000, 

What will our great planters and farmers sa 
to this? Wecan give them the particulars, if 
they need it. 

Each year of those famous gardens only in- 
creases the amount. This should teach men who 
are laboring on their thousand, or five thousand 
acres, that it is the “little farm well tilled,” and 
not the great Spanish grant that covers all out 
doors, that makes the money or brings prosperi- 
ty. If all our large grants were cut up into small 
farms, our State, and all, would be better off. 

California Farmer. 





THE MILE BUSINESS. 


The Springfield (Mass.) Republican furnishes 
the following facts in relation to the supply of 
milk for that city :— 

We have made an effort to learn some of the 
aggregates of this industry ; to compare the av- 
erage quantity of milk per cow in each herd; to 
learn the different methods of feeding ; all points 
of curious interest and suggestive value. For 
this purpose circulars have been addressed to 
most of the milkmen of this city, of course with 
varying success. All have not answered, but yet 
enough have done so to give a nearer estimate 
than otherwise would be possible. Not far from 
2,000 qts., or $100 worth, are sold daily through 
the year. The highest quantity sold by any one 
milkman, in the best of the season, so far as is 
known, is 400 qts. daily, and this man, in the av- 
erage for the year, is put down at 250 qts. Tak- 
ing all the milkmen, the average is 1663 qts. 
each, daily. To raise this milk requires a herd of 
390 cows, which give, on an average, about sev- 
en quarts each. The highest quantity given by 
extraordinary cows ranges from 20 to 25 qts. 
The force requisite to carry on this business, 
equals one man for every six cows, or an aggre- 
gate of fifty men, summer ard winter. The best 
milkers, generally, are crosses of Short-Horn 
with Ayrshire and Natives, but good milkers can 
be found of almost every breed. 

The feed that produces the most milk is yet a 
vexed question. In the opinions received, cot- 
ton seed meal, corn, rye and buckwheat ground 
together, and roots, with rowen hay, have equal 
prominence. The order of feeding cows varies 
with different individuals. Some feed roots the 
first thing in the morning, and others late at 
night. Each feeder gives his practice and rea- 
sons with equal freedom—a hopeful symptom in 
any debate. Our conclusion is, that the best or- 
der is as follows: wet cut feed mixed with meal 
after each milking, with hay and roots between. 
Neither roots nor grain should be fed upon an 
empty stomach. In the first case, the milk is 
more likely to receive the odor of the roots. In 
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the latter the appetite is impaired for 
other food. Ne fact is ae Pablished 
than that the flavor and quality of the milk and 
flesh depend in part upon the flavor and quality 
of the food. Various expedients have been re- 
sorted to, to counteract bad flavors. The English 
heat their milk and then add saltpetre to it to 
prevent the taste of cabbages. e Virginians 
slice and salt ruta-bagas, twelve hours before 
feeding, to escape that odor. In this region, 
regularity in feeding, as to quantity and time, by 
some is considered sufficient remedy for common 
turnips. Experience proves that corn and car- 
rots make first quality beef, and corn and pota- 
toes first quality pork. Cows that give milk re- 
quire more food in proportion to their bulk than 
either oxen or horses; twenty-five to thirty 
pounds of dry hay daily is the usual consump- 
tion of farm animals. Of course, if roots or 
meal are added the consumption will be less. 





For the New England Farmer. 


GLASNEVIN MODEL FARM, IRELAND. 
BY HENRY F. FRENCH. 

On the 22d of August last I visited this es- 
tablishment, which is situated at about three 
miles distance from Dublin. Dr. Kirkpatrick, 
the superintendent, was absent, but his accom- 
plished lady, who, by the way, is an American, 
from Baltimore, and is manifestly a valuable 
helpmate, in more senses than one, was kind 
enough to show me over the house, lecture-rooms, 
halls, dormitories, milk-room, and the like, and 
to give.me much valuable information. It was 


_ asource of no little satisfaction to find one of 


my countrywomen, thus unexpectedly, presiding 
so gracefully and usefully over such an institu- 
tion in a foreign land. It is an almost hopeless 
task to attempt to give any correct idea of the 
system of education which has been undertaken 
for Ireland. The twenty-second report of the 
Commissioners of National Education in Ireland 
has been kindly presented to me. It consists of 
two octavo volumes closely printed, full of fig- 
ures and statistics, containing eight hundred and 
sixty pages! 

It appears that there were at the close of the 
year 1855, in operation in Ireland, 165 agricultu- 
ral schools of all kinds. Of these 37 were mod- 
el farm schools, 46 ordinary agricultural schools, 
three “school gardens,” and 79 “workhouse 
schools.” Twenty of the model schools were 
under the exclusive management of a Board of 
Commissioners. One of this number is the“Al- 
bert National Model Farm School,” at Glasnevin, 
to which I made the visit referred to. It may as 
well be stated here that the total expenditure on 
the several agricultural schools and farms in Ire- 
land for the year 1855 was about $55,000, of 
which about $20,000 was returned in receipts 
from the produce of the farms and the like. 





At the twenty model farms, about four hun- 
dred pupils were taught in 1855. These farms 
are conducted for the public account, by an agri- 
culturist, under the direction of the Board, and 
the most accurate accounts are kept of all pecu- 
niary affairs, as well as of all experiments and 
farm operations. 

The Albert institution may be taken as a rep- 
resentative of this class of farm schools. It was 
established in 1838, and is designed to supply 
such instruction both in the science and practice 
of agriculture, as will qualify young men for dis- 
charging the duties of teachers of agriculture, 
land-stewards, farmers, &c. 

It should be kept in mind, that in England 
most all of the land is owned by lords and gen- 
tlemen, who have often many thousands of acres, 
divided into farms, which are leased to farmers. 
These farms are of various sizes, from one hun- 
dred to a thousand acres or more. The propri- 
etors usually have little or no personal care of 
their lands, often not setting a foot on to one of 
their farms for years, but leaving to a steward 
the whole matter of leasing and superintending 
the whole estate. The farmers who hire their 
farms are often men of large capital. Indeed, 
the business of farming in England is conducted 
with an amount of labor and expenditure of which 
we in America know nothing. In Lincolnshire, 
it requires a capital of about fifty thousand dol- 
lars to enter upon and profitably farm a thousand 
acres of land. These farmers are merely tenants. 
They own no interest in the land, but hire it, at 
perhaps an average of five dollars an acre rent, 
annually. Tc train up stewards and farmers for 
such employments as these, is a principal object 
of the model farm schools. 

It will be seen at once, that a thorough train- 
ing, not only in the practical operations of plow- 
ing, sowing, tilling, harvesting, fencing, draining, 
and the like,is necessary, but also,a good educa- 
tion in arithmetic, book-keeping, animal and veg- 
etable physiology, chemistry and business affairs. 

The farm contains about 180 acres. Mr. Cole- 
man visited it in 1844, when it contained but 52 
acres, and before the present buildings were 
erected, and his reports contain an interesting 
notice of it, as it was then in operation upon a 
much smaller scale than at present. Ninety pu- 
pils were there under instruction in 1855. In 
order to teach pupils the practical labors of the 
farm, every one is required to take a part in ev- 
ery operation, including the feeding and manage- 
ment of the live stock. With a view to exemplify 
the most approved systems of culture, various 
rotations of cropping are followed upon separate 
divisions of the farm. The system of house- 
feeding cattle is pursued both summer and win- 


ter. The arrangements afford the pupils the best : 
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opportunity to obtain information upon every 
branch of the business of farming, including 
dairy husbandry, the fattening of cattle, the breed- 
ing of stock, the various operations of field cul- 
ture,and the permanent improvement of the soil. 

The new buildings erected in 1853 comprise 
dormitories, dining-hall, lecture and school-room 
for seventy-five resident pupils, museum, library 
and laboratory, a comprehensive range of farm 
offices and apartments for the superintendent, 
matron, land steward, literary teacher and ser- 
vants. Everything was, at the time of my visit, 
in the nicest order about all thése apartments, 
as also about the stables and other farm build- 
ings. The superintendent has general charge. 
The agriculturist, assisted by an efficient land 
steward, carries out the practical working of the 
farm, under the direction of the superintendent. 
The literary instruction of the pupils is conduct- 
ed by two competent teachers, and a gardener of 
practical experience has charge of the horticul- 
tural department. The course of instruction in- 
cludes surveying, levelling, and mapping. 

Two classes are admitted into the institution. 
The first consists of two divisions, one of which 
is composed of young men who intend to become 
land stewards or farmers, and who are boarded, 
lodged and educated, at the public expense. For 
admission to this division the applicant must 
pass the proper examination, be seventeen years 
of age, of sound constitution and free from dis- 
ease, and produce satisfactory certificates of good 
character. The period of training for this divi- 
sion is two years. The second division of this 
class consists of teachers who are qualifying 
themselves for conducting agricultural schools. 
These are also supported like the others at pub- 
lic expense, and are admitted on satisfactory evi- 
dence of character, and of having been properly 
trained in the literary department. The instruc- 
tion in this division extends only to one year. | 

The second class is composed of young men 
who board and lodge at their own expense in the 
ithmediate neighborhood of the farm. They are 
admitted on condition that they engage in the 
ordinary farm work, attend punctually all the 
,ectures, be amenable to the regulations, and pay 


scriptions of farm labor, to take due care of im- 
plements, &c., and are liable to be called on for 
extra work at any busy season of the year. Yard 
officers are appointed from the pupils, in their 
turn, to feed, clean, and otherwise attend to the 
live stock, and to keep the farm-yard and offices 
clean and neat. Each pupil is required, in his 
turn, to take charge of a horse, which he is to 
clean and litter. The entire classes are divided 
into two divisions, which are so employed, that 
while one is at work, the other is, in turn, at 
study. 

The farm at Glasnevin appears to be under the 
highest order of cultivation. The finest crops of 
wheat, oats, and of roots were upon the ground . 
when I was there. The mangold wurtzel crop 
appeared to be the finest I had ever seen. This © 
crop, by the way, is becoming a favorite in Great 
Britain, and all agree that it is one of the most 
valuable that can be cultivated. 

They are fed to horses, ‘sheep, cattle and 
swine. I visited one milk establishment, where 
in June, three hundred and fifty cows each re- 
ceived a bushel per day. The longer they are 
kept the better they become. It is a crop well 
suited to our hot, dry summer, and is easily cul- 
tivated. Mr. Boyle, who, I think, is the agricul- 
turist of the est-blishment, partly promised to 
furnish me with a statement of his mode of cul- 
tivating the mangold. H. F. F. 


P. 8S. Months ago, this letter was left unfin- 
ished. Since then, Mr. Boyle has redeemed his 
promise, and furnished me with a valuable trea- 
tise on the culture of mangold wurtzel, which 
hae been, in part, laid before the public in Amer- 
ica. Experiments are in progress all about us, 
with this crop the present season, and by another 
seed-time we shall be able to judge correctly of 
its value. This letter is already too long for ad- 
ditional remarks. 





PRESERVING GRAPES. 


Charles Campbell, of: Aurora, Cayuga county, 





N. Y., communicates to the American Agricultu- 
rist, the following method of preserving grapes: 

“When they are fully ripe, suspend the basket 
by a strap or cord passed around the neck, there- 


an entrance fee of two guineas, or about ten dol-| by giving liberty to both hands for picking : with 
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open for ten days, or until the sweating process 
is passed; then close the box and set it in the 
fruit-room, cellar, or garret, any place where 
they will not freeze, or which is not extremely 
damp. 

“Grapes packed as above directed, will open 
at any time during the winter or spring follow- 
ing as fresh as when packed. The only secret 
or mystery is, that the moisture which spoils the 
fruit when packed in saw-dust and other absorb- 
ents, passes off during the ten days that the box 
remains open, instead of being absorbed, and ul- 
timately moulds and spoils them. So perfect has 
been my success that I have more confidence m 
the preservation of the grape than any other 
fruit. I use shallow boxes for packing grapes, 
that the moisture may more readily escape, and 
that the first layer in the bottom may not be 
crushed by the weight above.” 





AMERICAN POMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


The Seventh Session of this National Institu- 
tion will commence at Mozart HAtt, 663 Broad- 
way, in the Crry or New York, on Tuesday, 
the 14th day of September next, at 10 o’clock. A. 
- and will be continued for several successive 

ays. 

Rete the objects ot this meeting are the fol- 
lowing: Tobring together the most distinguished 
Pomologists of our land, and, by a free irter- 
change of experience, to collect and diffuse such 
researches and discoveries as have been recently 
made inthe science of Pomology—to hear re- 
ports of the various State Committees and other 
district associations—to revise and enlarge the 
Society’s catologue of fruits—to assist in deter- 
mining the synonyms by which the same fruit is 
_ known in America or Europe—to ascertain the 
relative value of varieties in different parts of our 
country—what are suitable for particular locali- 
ties—what new sorts give promise of being wor- 
thy of dissemination—what are adapted to gen- 
eral cultivation ; and, especially, to concert meas- 
ures for the further advancement of the art and 
science of Pomology. 

The remarkable and gratifying progress which 
has recently been made in this branch of rura 
industry, is in no small degree attributable to the 
establishment and salutary influences of our 
Horticultural and Pomological Societies, the pro- 
ceedings of which have been widely promulgated 
by the press. A great work has been already 
performed, but a greater still remains to be ac- 
complished. It is, therefore, desirable that every 
State and Territory of the Union and the Prov- 
inces of British America should be ably and fully 
represented in this convention, and the Pomo- 
logical, Horticultural, and Agricultural Societies, 
within these limits, are hereby requested to send 
such number of delegates.as they may deem ex- 
pedient. Nursery-men, fruit-growers, and all oth- 
ers ew interested in Pomology, are also 
invited to be present, and participate in the de- 
liberations of the meeting. 

Held as this assembly will be, in the great 
commercial emporium of our country, easily ac- 
cessible from all parts of this continent, and at 
the same time when the convention of the editors 
of the Agricultural press will be in session, it is 
anticipated that the attendance will be larger 





than on any former occasion, and the beneficial 
results proportionably increased. 

In order to increase as much as possible the 
utility of the occasion, and to facilitate business, 
members and delegates are requested to forward 
specimens of fruit grown in their respective dis- 
tricts, and esteemed worthy of notice; also, pa- 
ow descriptive of their mode of cultivation—of 

iseases and insects injurious to vegetation—of 
remedies for the same, and to communicate what- 
ever may aid in promoting the objects of the 
meeting. Each contributor is requested to make 
out a complete list of his specimens, and present 
the same with his fruits, that a report of all the 
varieties entered may be submitted to the meet- 
ing as soon as practicable after its organization. 

For the purpose of eliciting the most reliable 
information, the several fruit committees of 
States, and other local associations, are request- 
ed to forward to Hon. Samuel Walker, general 
Chairman of the Fruit Committee, Roxbury, Ms., 
or to P. Barry, Esq., Secretary of the Society, 
Rochester, N. Y., adefinite answer to each of the 
following questions, at an early date, and prior 
to September Ist: 

What six, twelve and twenty varieties of the 
apple are best adapted to a family orchard of one 
hundred trees, and how many of each sort should 
it contain? What varieties, and how many of 
each, are best for an orchard of one thousand 
trees, designed to bear fruit for the market ? 

What six and twelve varieties of the pear are 
best for family use on the pear stock ? What va- 
rieties on the quince stock ? What varieties, and 
how many of each of these, are best adapted to 
a pear orchard of one hundred or of one thous- 
and trees ? 

What are the six and twelve best varieties of 
the peach for a family orchard? What are the 
best varieties, and how many of each best adapt- 
to a peach orchard of one hundred or of one 
thousand trees ? 

Answers to these questions should be made 
from reliable experience, and with reference to 
the proximity or remoteness of the market. 

Societies will please transmit to the Secretary 
at an early day a list of the delegates they have 
appointed. , . 

Gentlemen desirous of becoming membérs can 
remit the admission fea,to Thomas P. James, 
Esq., Treasurer, Philadelphia, who will furnish 
them with the Transactions of the Society. Life 
gga twenty dollars; Biennial, two dol- 

ars. 

Packages of fruits may be addressed to WM. 
S. CARPENTER, Esq., 468 Pearl Street, N. Y. 


MaRsHALL P. WILDER, President, Boston, Ms. 
P. Barry, Esq., Secretary, Rochester, N. Y. 
July 1, 1858. 





SEASONABLE INFORMATION.—Apart from the 
advantages of bathing in salt water, the inhala- 
tion of sea air has a salubrious and beneficial ef- 
fect, which is most apparent upon those who re- 
sort to the coast from towns or from inland dis- 
tricts. It has been shown by Prof. Faraday and 
other chemists that oxygen in the particular con- 
dition known under the name of “ozone,” exists 
in large proportion in sea air. Though air im- 
pregnated with the saline of the sea is found too 
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strong for some persons, in the great majority 
of cases an occasional visit to the coast is a cap- 
ital restorative of vital power to those whose 
nerves are exhausted by long sojourn in inland 
towns.— Scientific American. 





ENTOMOLOGY. 


The word entomology is derived from two Greek 
words, entoma and logos, which signify discourse 
and insects, a term implying a knowledge of in- 
sects. There are various classifications of the in- 
sect tribes, and the arrangement has perpetually 
varied since the days of Linn2zvs, to the pres- 
ent time. That able naturalist classes them from 
the wings; Fasrictvs, from the peculiarities or 
contours of their mouths, and LaTuILLo from 
their general physiological structure. KIrBy, 
more recently, has adopted the locomotory or- 
gans, or legs, as the basis of classification. KoL- 
LER describes insects as “animals which have a 
body consisting of one or more divisions ; artic- 
ulated feet; a head conspicuously distinct from 
the body, on which are placed two movable horns, 
called antenne. They breathe through air holes, 
which are situated on the sides of the body, the 
greater number having wings, in their perfect 
state, and only a proportionably small number 
are without them. 

“With the exception of certain groups, all in- 
sects have six feet, and their bodies are divided 
into a head, thorax and abdomen, by notches or 
incisions ; hence the name insect is derived from 
a Latin word, signifying to cut, or notch. Before 
they attain their perfect state, they are subject to 
various transformations, which are called meta- 
morphoses.” 

DECANDOLLE, and, if we mistake not, some 
other writers, have estimated the number of in- 
sects that derive their nutriment from herbivor- 
ous vegetation, or plants, to amount to not less 
than one hundred thousand species. Some of 
these are partial to feed only on one kind of 
plant, while others devour indiscriminately al- 
most every tender and sapid vegetable that falls 
in their way. 

This is the case, to a certain extent, with the 
grasshopper, and more emphatically so with the 
locust, which, in the language of Scripture, may 
be said to devour every green thing. It is a mat- 
ter of deep regret, that a department of knowl- 
edge so intimately associated with agriculture, is 
8d little attended to, and so imperfectly under- 
stood. Of the habits, and even the names of the 
almost innumerable insects that prey upon our 
crops, we may be said to know comparatively 
nothing. This is not as it should be. If we know 
not the habitudes of our enemies, we shall scarce- 
ly be able to contend successfully with them in 
their attacks upon our fields and fruits. 


While the loathsome cimer lectularius, com- 
mon bed or chinch bug, which infests the do- 
mains of the housewife—obtruding itsélf into 

“Scenes sacred to neatness and repose,” 


is cautiously destroyed, the residue of the Hem- 
ipterous family is allowed the free liberty of our 
fields and gardens, carrying ruin and destruction 
wherever they go. Patiently we replant where 
they destroy, never reflecting that a few hours’ 
study would enable us, perhaps, to destroy them, 
ayd preserve, uninfested, the produce of our toils, 
and the beauty of our fields. 

The destruction of birds, which is encouraged 
by many, is a practice that cannot be too severe- 
ly deprecated, as it tends directly to the multipli- 
cation of the vermin which prove so destructive 
to many of our most valuable fruits and field 
products. A single robin—it is said—will, in one 
season, destroy as many worms as would, if per- 
mitted to feed upon our vegetables unmolested, 
lay waste whole fields. Yet these useful labor- 
ers are massacred without pity or compunction. 
It is to be hoped that our people will reflect up- 
on this matter, and introduce a proper and effec- 
tual corrective. It certainly behooves them to 
throw around their crops every available protec- 
tion, and as one of the cheapest and most efficient 
means of securing this result, we would recom- 
mend the preservation and protection of birds. 





Tue CULTIVATION OF TEA.—The Washington 
correspondent of the New York Times says that 
the Agricultural Bureau of the Patent Office is 
making preparation to test the cultivation of 
tea in this country. The seed will be preserved 
in China specially for this purpose, planted in 
glass cases and shipped in October. By the 
time of their arrival here they will have sufficient- 
ly sprouted to be set out in beds. After being 
tested here, the plants, if successful, will be dis- 
tributed among the Southern States. An order 
for a great variety of seeds will also be sent to 
Egypt in a few days, through a house in London. 
This list includes wheat, barley, rice, clover, (Tri- 
folium Alexandrium,) &c. &c. Arrangements are 
also making tocommence a nursery for the growth 
of ornamental trees for the public grounds of this 
and other cities. They can be supplied from a 
public nursery at one-twentieth their present 
cost. Such is the estimate of the Interior De- 
partment. 





Soap-Sups ror CuRRANT BusHEs.—A writer 
in the Indiana Farmer says he-has done well 
with currant bushes. He attributes his special 
success to the fact that he has made a liberal use of 
soap-suds and chamber-lye about their roots in 
the summer time. Some of his bushes are seven 





\feet high. 
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APoPLEXY.—Persons below the middle height, 
robust, with large heads and short, thick necks, 
are generally recognized as apoplectic subjects ; 
but a foreign medical author asserts that it is 
confined to no particular conformation of the 
body, all persons being alike liable to be attacked 
by it. e predisposing causes are the habitual 
indulgence of the appetite in rich and gross food, 
or stimulating drinks, coupled with luxurious and 
indolent habits; sedentary employments carried 
to an undue length; the habit of sleeping, es- 
pecially in a recumbent posture, after a full meal ; 
and lying too long in bed. Persons, however, 
who are predisposed to this disease should not 
fail to profit by the warnings of its approach, 
such as giddiness, drowsiness, loss of ounen 
twitching of the muscles, faltering of the speech, 
&c. Their diet should be light and nutritious ; 
and luxurious habits should be abandoned, and 
moderate exercise should be taken. Above all, 
they should avoid giving way to their passions, 
as it is well known that many persons have been 
struck with death in the midst of a fit af anger. 
—Scientific American. 





BoaRD oF AGRICULTURE.—At the quarterly 
meeting of the Massachusetts Board of Agricul- 
ture, held at Westboro’ on Wednesday, Messrs. 
Fay, Lathrop and Grinnell were appointed dele- 
gates to the National Horse Show, at Springfield, 
on the 14th, 15th, 16th and 17th of September. 
Gov. Banks, Chairman of the Board, aud Messrs. 
Marston, Wilder, Atwater, Sutton, Flint, Brooks 
and French, were appointed delegates to the Na- 
tional Exhibition at Richmond, Oct. 26th, 27th, 
28th, 29th and 30th. 








going to Europe, confided his daughter to my 
charge, making me promise that I would brin 
her up as I would my own child. I assure you 
feel the responsibility of the office. . 

Mrs. F.—Ah! if you had had my maternal ex- 
perience, you would have been more careful in 
guarding her from the coarse, vulgar habits into 
which she has fallen. 

Miss M.—Coarse, vulgar habits! There is no 
more lady-like girl in my school. What do you 
mean, madam ? 

Mrs. F.—I mean whatI say. You need not 
ut on that dignified air, miss. I know who your 
ather was ! 

Miss M.—All the world may know that, mad- 
am. He was a good carpenter, and an honest, in- 
telligent man. But let us keep to the point. 
What are these coarse, vulgar habits of which 
you speak P 

Mrs. F.—Why, miss, when my brother-in-law 
sent Ruth to you, three years ago, she was as 
delicate, refined, pale-faced a child as one would 
wish to see. She could not have weighed more 
than fifty pounds. Now she has doubled in weight 
—has a brown, ruddy complexion, a robust fig- 
ure, and stands erect asa May-pole. The r 
child has altogether lost that graceful stoop which 
I used to admire. 

Miss M.—But are not all these facts an evi- 
dence that she has improved in health ? 

Mrs. F.—Health, indeed! Who wants to see 
a coarse, exuberant state of health in an heiress 
and abelle? It may do very well in a washer- 
woman ; but, let me tell you, it is very uninterest- 
ing in Ruth Penway. 

Miss M.—I differ from you so entirely that it 
seems absurd for me to argue against your opin- 
ion. 





Eppy on BEE-CULTURE, and the PROTECTIVE 
BekE-Hive. By Henry Eppy, M. D., North 
Bridgewater, Mass. This is a neatly-printed 
pamphlet of 60 pages, containing a good deal of 
valuable information on the subject of Bee-Cul- 
ture. Dr. Eddy’s Hive is a good one, and he is 


doing his fellow-men much service in disseminat-| 


ing the knowledge he has acquired by long prac- 
tice and earnest zeal, in this interesting branch 
of rural economy. 











BOYS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Is HEALTH PROPER FOR YOUNG 
LADIES ?P 
Enter Mrs. Fiustgr and Miss Menpum, meeting. 


Mrs. Fluster.—This is Miss Mendum, I believe. 

Miss Mendum.—The same, madam. 

Mrs. F.—And I am Mrs. Fluster. 

Miss M.—The aunt of my little pupil, Ruth 
Penway ? 

Mrs. F.—The same. 

Miss M.—Be seated, madam. 

Mrs. F.—I have come, Miss 








xf They sit.) 
endum, to ex- 


postulate with you on the course you are pursu- 
ing in regard to my niece’s education. 

Miss M.—I shall be happy to receive your sug- 
gestions. You are aware that Mr. Penway, on 


Mrs. F.—Did you say my opinion was absurd, 
miss? Did you dare to say that ? 

‘Miss M.—I said no such thing. All that you 
‘have told me of Ruth’s health gratifies me ex- 
\tremely. My training has been directed to pro- 
duce the very result which you seem to disap- 
prove. 

Mrs. F.—Your training has made her a romp 
—a great, strong, masculine girl, as brown as 
one of those German women who spend their 
summers in picking berries. 

Miss M.—What has she done to offend your 
sense of propriety ? 

Mrs. F.—Wasn’t she seen last Wednesday 
morning, when the thermometer was at zero, ac- 
tually shoveling snow from the sidewalk before 
your house ? 

Miss M.—I saw it, madam, and delighted I 
was to see it. When I thought of the poor, puny 
little thing, who canie to me three winters ago, 
weak and shivering,—and when I looked upon 
the active, graceful girl, her cheeks glowing with 
health, her limbs warm with exercise, braving the 
cold and the sleet, tears of pleasure sprang to 
my eyes, and I felt proud.of my work. 

Mrs. F.—What will you say, miss, to her be- 
ing seen on Hacmetac Pond, with skates on her 
feet, moving at most unbecoming speed over the 
ice, and carrying a stick bent at the end in her 
hand ? 

Miss M.—I gave her the skates and the stick, 
and taught her the use of them. 

Mre, F —And vou sit there and confess it! 
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What would my venerable instructress, Miss So- 
phonisba Primwood, have said to see one of her 
pupils skating like a boy ? She would have faint- 
ed on the spot! 

Miss M.—Did she think that the boys ought 
to have a monopoly of the healthful out-of-door 
exercises ? 

Mrs. F.—She knew what belonged to a lady. 
She never would let us walk out except in single 
file, with a monitress at the head. Ah! she had 
studied the proprieties, I am indebted to her for 


all my knowledge of deportment. The doctor of 


the village called her a model schoolmistress. 
She used to put more business into his hands 
than all the families in the place. There was 
hardly a day that he was not called in to attend 
some one of the young ladies. Such recommen- 
dations of her seminary as he used to give! 


Miss M.—Though I cannot boast, madam, of 
the number of my doctor’s visits, I can boast of 


those of my market-man. 


Mrs. F.—I can only pity, miss, your want of 


refinement. I shall by and by expect to see your 
young ladies driving hoop, or playing at puss-in- 
the-corner. 

Miss M.—As soon as the weather is propitious, 
your expectation will be fulfilled. 

Mrs. £’.—Shall we see football ? 

Miss M.—The feminine dress forbids. Besides, 
we have more agreeable sports. If you will come 
next spring, you shall see how well Ruth can use 
the rake and hoe. You shall also see her scull a 
boat across the pond after lilies. 

Mrs. F.—Abominable! And you encourage 
such things! What if she should an overboard ? 

Miss M.—She would not care much; for Ruth 
is a capital swimmer. 

Mrs. F.—A swimmer? My niece a swimmer? 
Your treatment of her is atrocious! (Rising.) 
What next, miss? Perhaps pugilism and the 
broadsword exercise! 

Miss M, (risiny.)—Well, to be candid, Ruth 
is anxious to take lessons in fencing, and I do 


not know but I shall let her learn the principles} 


of the art. 

Mrs. F.—Worse and worse! If I do not hear 
of her taking part in a prize-fight, I shall be glad. 
I shall write to her father at once, denouncing 
your whole system. 

Miss M.—You have been anticipated. He has 
known it these two years. 

Mrs. F.—Well, if he is fool enough to submit 
to it, I will gé among my fashionable acquaintan- 
ces, and expose the whole thing. 

Miss M.—You will oblige me by so doing. It 
will save me some money in advertising. 

Mrs. F'.—Provoking woman ! 

Miss M.—Permit me to say, madam, that you 
are behind the age. Ill health is getting to be 
unfashionable. Dyspepsia is no passport to the 
best society. A cough is no certificate of what 
you would call gentility. Sensible people are be- 
ginning to realize the importance of abundant 
air and exercise, not only to boys and men, but 
to girls and women. ‘To be “interesting,” a 
young lady need no longer cultivate a pallid face, 
or protest that she is “ready to die with fatigue” 
after a walk of a mile. The example of the high- 
bred women of England, who walk their eight or 
ten miles a day, is influencing us more and more. 
So, if you would be inthe fashion, you must give 


up your antiquated notions on the subject of 
— is pgm es 
irs. F.—You are an essentially vulgar person, 

miss, and I shall not bestow m hans 7 cultiva- 
tion upon you any longer. You will soon find 
what it is to have my disapproval. [Exit. 

‘Miss M—Poor Mrs. Fluster! Her disappro- 
val has no terrors. Her recommendation is what 
I dread. [ Eat. 
—Sargent’s School Monthly. 
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WortH ConsIDERING.—The following para- 
graph from the pithy sayings of Ralph W. Em- 
erson, contains food for reflection for a good 
many ladies and fast men—and not for “fast” 
men only, but for old “fogies” as well. We 
give it for the benefit of all whom it may con- 
cern : 

“We@pend our income for paint and paper, 
for a hundred trifles, I know not what, and not 
for the things of man. It is for cake that we run 
in debt; *tis not the intellect, not the heart, not 
beauty, not worship, that costs so much. We 
dare not trust our wit for making our house 
— to our friend, and so we buy ice-creams. 

eis accustomed to carpets, and we have not 
sufficient character to put floor cloths out of his 
mind whilst he stays in the house, and so we pile 
the floor with carpets. Let a house rather bea 
temple for the furies of Lacedemon, formidable 
to all, which none but a Spartan may enter or so 
much as behold. As soon as there is society, 
comfits and cushions will be left for slaves. 





InpIAN Breap.—A lady contributor to the 
Prairie Farmer closes an article on various sub- 
jects with the following directions for cooking 
Indian bread :— 

“Do you know how to make good, old-fash- 
ioned Indian bread? Yes! Well, do you know 
how to cook it? I will give you my plan. en 
sufficiently light, place it in a hot oven; put into 
your tin or copper boiler a pail full of clean water ; 

lace it over the fire ; have made a wooden frame, 
fitting snugly into the boiler, on which to place 
your bread-pans. This must be high enough to 
prevent the water boiling into the pans. en 
your bread has baked three-fourths of an hour, 

lace it in the boiler, cover tight and steam three 

ours. The water must not stop boiling until 
the bread is done. You will have a nice loaf 
without the hard crust formed by baking until 
done.” 





SIMPLE CuRE FoR DysENTERY.—An old 
friend handed us the following simple receipt, 
for publication. It has been practiced in his 
family for many years, with uniform success, ev- 
en in the most alarming stages of the complaint: 
Take Indian corn, roasted and ground in the 
manner of coffee, (gr coarse meal browned,) and 
boil in a sufficient quantity of water to produce 
a strong liquid like coffee, and drink a teacu 
full, warm, two or three times a day. One day’s 
practice, it is said, will ordinarily effect a cura— 
Middletown Republican. 








